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In  business  today  everything 


ends 

with  .com 

Which  is  why  our  new  operating  system 

began  with  .com 


Microsoft 

Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?  * 


The  Internet  is  changing  the  way  every 
business  works,  every  day.  Which  is  why 
we  created  Microsoft®  Windows®  2000, 
a  family  of  server  and  desktop  operating 
systems  built  on  NT  technology.  It’s  the 
operating  system  built  for  businesses  of 
all  sizes,  with  the  most  comprehensive  set 
of  Web  services,  and  the  reliability  that 
today’s  digital  economy  demands.  Because 
it’s  Windows  you  also  have  the  widest 

choice  of  hardware,  software,  devices,  and 

trained  technical  professionals.  In  fact, 
there  are  already  more  than  1,000 
applications  running  on  Windows  2000. 

To  build  your  business  around  the  Internet, 
start  evaluating  Windows  2000  today. 

Go  to  www.microsoft.com/windows2000/ 


©  1999  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft.  Active  Directory.  Windows,  the  Windows  logo,  and  Where  do  yoo  want  to  go  today?  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries. 


Windows  2000  Professional  offline  folders 
let  you  bring  your  network  with  you  when  you 
are  on  the  road. 


Windows  2000  Professional - Windows  2000  Server _ Windows  2000  Advanced  Server _ Windows  2000  Datacontor 


The  multi-purpose  network  operating 

system  for  businesses  of  all  sizes. 

•  Internet  enable  your  business  with  new 
Web  and  communications  services  such 
as  Internet  Information  Services  5.0, 
XML  support,  and  integrated  Virtual 
Private  Networking. 

•  Centrally  manage  or  delegate  control 
of  ali  your  users,  applications,  and 
network  resources  with  the  policy- 
based  management  tools  in  the  Active 
Directory™  directory  service. 

•  Increases  server  uptime  with  improved 
reliability,  advanced  memory 
management,  and  dynamic  system 
configuration  support. 

•  Supports  up  to  4-way  SMP  with  up 
to  4  GB  RAM. 


The  operating  system  for 
e-commerce  and  line  of  business 
applications. 

Includes  everything  offered  by  Windows 
2000  Server,  plus: 

•  Build  and  manage  scalable  Web 
server  farms  for  the  most  demanding 
e-commerce  sites  with  Network  Load 
Balancing  to  distribute  traffic  across 
multiple  servers. 

•  Ensure  high  availability  of  your  critical 
Web  applications  and  services  with 
a  2-node  clustering  infrastructure. 

•Support  demanding  enterprise 
applications  with  8-way  SMP  and  up 
to  8  GB  RAM  to  provide  increased 
server  performance  and  scalability. 


The  operating  system  for  business 
solutions  that  demand  the  highest 
degree  of  scalability. 

Includes  everything  offered  by  Windows 
2000  Advanced  Server,  plus: 

•  4-node  clusters  provide  increased 
system  availability. 

•  Provides  the  highest  level  of 
performance  and  scalability  within  the 
Windows  2000  line  to  support  mission 
critical  solutions  like  data  warehousing, 
on-line  transaction  processing,  and  ERP 

•  Supports  the  highest  level  of  Windows 
scalability  with  up  to  32-way  SMP  and 
up  to  64  GB  RAM. 


With  millions  of  business  transactions  being  conducted  daily  over 
the  Internet,  Windows  2000  Advanced  Server  gives  you  the 
reliability  and  scalability  to  compete  in  the  digital  economy. 


The  reliable  operating  system  for 

business  desktops  and  laptops. 

•  Keeps  your  users  up  and  running  with 
a  robust  system  architecture,  support 
for  self-healing  applications,  and 
comprehensive  system,  application, 
and  driver  protection. 

•  Provides  an  excellent  mobile  solution, 
delivering  great  laptop  support  — 
plug’n’play,  power  management,  and 
broad  device  support  with  integrated 
security  and  file  encryption  to  protect 
critical  business  data. 

•  Easier  to  use  with  enhanced  Windows 
user  interface,  seamless  Internet 
integration,  and  new  technology  to 
automate  setup,  management,  and 
support  of  your  systems. 
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Cold  Fusion 


Read  how  has  learned 
to  3.  SC  the  pain  of  acquisition. 
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ON  THE  COVER 


COVER  STORY:  CHANGE  MANAGEMENT 

Turning  two  companies  into  one  is  not  a  job  for  the 
tender-hearted.  By  Christopher  Koch 


Alignment  Check 

PROFILE:  FORD  MOTOR  CO.  How  do  you 

keep  IT  in  sync  with  business  strategy  at  a 
$144  billion  global  business  undergoing  a 
major  transformation?  Just  ask  Ford. 

By  Derek  Slater 


Experience  Required 

INTERVIEW:  B.  JOSEPH  PINE  II  In  the 

view  of  Joseph  Pine,  experiences  are 
replacing  services  as  the  basic  economic 
offering.  Here,  he  explains  what  this  means 
for  businesses — and  for  CIOs. 

By  Meridith  Levinson 


Teaching  Johnny  to  Lead 

LEADERSHIP  It’s  easy  to  talk  about  developing 
leaders.  Turning  that  talk  into  action  is  hard.  Here’s 
how  you  can  do  it.  By  Mindy  Blodgett 


Presenting  The  Industry's 
Only  Complete  Desktop 
Management  Solution. 


Centralized  Security  Management 
Integrated  Encryption 


Web  Management™ 

Backup/Disaster  Recovery  Database  Management 

Monitoring  SERVER  MANAGEMENT 


Centralized  User  Administration  ,  x  \ 

Application  Management  Network  Management 

SECURITY  MANAGEMENT 


Multi-Processor  Support  Stealth  Viewing 
Session  Recording  File-Transfer  With  Crash  Recovery 

REMOTE  CONTROL  Integrated  NT  Security 

Remote  Access  Remote  Reboot 


Virus  Protection 

Firewall  With  Authentication 
Single  Sign-On™ 

EnterpriseDiscovery™ 

Event  Management/Correlation 
Problem  Management 
Predictive  Management 

ENTERPRISE  MANAGEMENT 

Real  World  Interface™ 

Business  Process  Views™ 
Workload  Management 

Windows  98,  95,  3.1,  CE  yt 

LANs,  WANs,  And  Internet 

EXTENSIVE  PLATFORM 
COVERAGE 

TCP/IP,  IPX,  DECnet,  SNA  QS/3g 
NetWare 


Software  Metering/Auditing 
Software  Maintenance 

ASSET  MANAGEMENT 

Y2K  Compliance  Check 

Hardware  Inventory 
Configuration  Management 
Financial  Tracking 

Hands-Free  OS  Installation 
Broadcasting  Push/Pull 

Event  Monitoring  And  Automation 

SOFTWARE  DISTRIBUTION 

Roaming  Users  Support 
Dynamic  Groups 

/V-Tiered  Distribution 

Secure  Data  Transport  System 


( Computer ® 
Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


Yes,  all  of  these  features  and  functions  can  be  found  in  one 
solution:  And  you  can  find  out  more  by  making  one  phone 
call.  Call  today  and  find  out  how  the  industry  standard  for 
network  and  systems  management  can  help  you  get  all  of 
your  desktops  under  control. 


For  more  information,  call  1-888-664-2368, 
or  visit  www.cai.com/ads/desklopmgmt 


Unicenter  TNG 


©1999  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000.  All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


The  pinnacle  of  performance.  To  get  to  the 

top  you've  got  to  have  the  goods.  Like  a  searingly 
fast  Intel®  Mobile  Pentium®  III  processor,  up  to 
500MHz,  with  256KB  integrated  Level  2  cache, 
and  100MHz  front  side  bus.  And  with  hard 
drives  up  to  1 8  billion  bytes,  and  razor-sharp 
14.1  dia.  TFT  active-matrix  color  display,  there 
are  no  excuses  for  less  than  stellar  productivity. 


One  consistent  image.  A  single  platform.  A 

single  system  software  image.  And  a  consistent 
chipset,  memory  subsystem,  system  BIOS,  graphics 
and  audio/video  controllers.  That  means  when 
you  qualify  one  Tecra®  8000,  you  qualify  them  all. 
This  portable  delivers  true  versatility  through 
commitment  to  a  single  stable  platform  that  saves 
you  both  time  and  money. 


©1999  Toshiba  America  Information  Systems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Tecra  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Toshiba  Corporation.  The  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation. 
All  other  products  and  names  mentioned  are  the  property  of  their  respective  companies.  All  specifications  and  availability  are  subject  to  change.  Licensed  operating  system  installed. 

*Download  speeds  are  limited  to  53Kbps.  Upload  speeds  are  less  (in  the  30Kbps  range)  and  may  vary  depending  on  line  connection. 

**Data  transfer  rates:  (4X  DVD-ROM)  5,408KB/s  max.,  2,238KB/s  min.;  (24X  CD-ROM)  4,104KB/s  max.,  600KB/s  min. 


Thousands  of  configurations. 

Just  one  image. 


Over  22,680  ways  to  meet  your  needs. 

Satisfy  diverse  user  requirements  with  a  single 
platform  in  a  scaleable  design.  Select  from  various 
processors  and  a  range  of  memory  and  hard  disk 
drives.  Also  available  with  a  V.90/K56flex  modem* 
and  an  optional  4X  max.  speed  DVD-ROM  or  24X 
CD-ROM.**  The  Tecra  8000  is  the  one  platform  with 
the  build-to-order  versatility  to  meet  all  your  needs. 


A  pit  stop  for  busy  portables.  One  way  to 

expand  is  with  Network  Dock,  an  optional  port 
replicator  that  provides  quick  network  and 
peripheral  connections.  With  built-in  10/100  BaseT 
Ethernet,  full  expansion  ports,  and  a  stable 
platform,  the  quick-paced  world  of  business¬ 
computing  is  a  breeze.  Expand  your  possibilities. 
Call  1  -800-TOSHIBA  or  stop  by  www.toshiba.com 


TOSHIBA 

The  World's  Best  Selling  Portable  Computers. 
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EXECUTIVE  COUNSEL  What  does  it  mean  when  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  IT  can’t  practice  what  he  teaches?  It  means  he’s 
doing  his  job.  By  Matt  Villano 
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Career  Counsel 

EXPERT  ADVICE  CIOs  and  aspiring  IT  managers  seek 
guidance  from  a  Korn/Ferry  executive  recruiter. 

By  Mark  Polansky 

Firm  Foundations 

GIGA  VIEW  Web-enabled  applications  demand  careful 
infrastructure  planning.  By  Richard  Fichera 

Decision  Support  Grows  Up...and  Out 

EMERGING  TECHNOLOGY  Database  queries  have  not 
only  gotten  smarter,  they’ve  become  available  to  more 
employees.  By  Peggy  King 
In  the  Laboratory  •  Handheld  Data  Collection  • 
Enterprise  Project  Management  •  Mainframe  Testing  • 
Digital  Mock-Ups 
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COVER  STORY:  HUMAN  CAPITAL  The 

act  of  tracking  human  capital  can  yield 
measurable  benefits. 

REINVENTION  Fresh  leadership  helped 
revitalize  the  troubled  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms. 

GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  21ST  CENTURY 

A  research  project  has  brought  together 
governments  and  businesses  to  study  the 
future  of  government  in  the  digital  economy. 

LEARNING  CURVE  Let  our  guide  to  IT 
jargon  set  your  own  course  of  learning. 


Ken  Harris  on  the  Vision  Thing 

SHOP  TALK  One  CIO  discusses  leveraging  technology. 

By  Richard  Pastore 
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REALITY  BYTES  Train  your  employees  in 
the  fine  art  of  people  skills. 

INTELLECTUAL  CAPITALISM  Bybanish- 
ing  paper,  a  Spanish  consulting  firm  forces  its 
employees  to  share  their  knowledge  online. 

HANDSHAKE  If  you're  not  concentrating 
your  IT  dollars  at  the  front  lines,  you  may 
very  well  end  up  at  the  back  of  the  pack. 

EXECUTIVE  SUITE  Strategies  for  health¬ 
care  execs  and  the  future  of  technology  in 
the  medical  industry. 

LEARNING  CURVE  Application  servers 
delegate  responsibilities  among  workers. 
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IDG  COMMUNICATIONS  INC. 

President  and  CEO  JOSEPH  L.  Levy 


IF  THEY’RE  NOT  YOUR 
POaRTNERS,  PRETTY  SOON 
THEY  WON’T  EVEN 
BE  YOUR  CUSTOMERS. 


If  you  don’t  build  a  relationship  with  your  customers,  someone  else  will.  And 
that’s  where  Baan  comes  in.  Our  web-based  solutions  allow  you  to  meet  specific 
customer  demands  even  with  increasingly  complex  distribution  channels.  In  over 
13,000  locations  worldwide,  Baan’s  integrated  solutions  are  helping  companies  of 
all  sizes  make  their  competitors  nervous.  With  the  industry’s  fastest  implementa¬ 
tions  and  most  agile  solutions,  Baan  can  transform  your  business.  The  effect  is 
extraordinary.  The  idea  is  revolutionary. 


Get  ahead™ 


www.baan.com/getaheadnow 

Copyright  ©  1999.  Baan  Company.  N  V.  Baan  and  Get  ahead  are  trademarks  ol  Baan  Company,  N  V.  All  other  product  names,  marks  and  logos  may  be  the  trademarks  ot  their  respective  owners. 


1999  Intel  Corporation  Intel  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation. 


intel 

online 

services 


in  the  surge  economy,  the  high-performance 
data  center  is  your  new  command  center. 

on  the  internet,  success  hits  bigger  and  happens  faster 
than  ever  before,  this  is  the  surge  economy,  and  it’s 
making  everyone  rethink  the  way  they  do  business,  from 
now  on,  e-business  is  your  most  important  asset,  whoever 
you  entrust  to  host,  manage  and  guard  it  had  better  be 
driven,  responsive,  exacting,  welcome  to  intel*  online 
services,  where  the  control  room  never  blinks,  where 
networks,  applications  and  devices  are  scrupulously 
observed  on  ten  towering  screens  and  banks  of  ever- 
vigilant  monitors,  where  thanksgiving  is  just  another 
thursday.  where  intel  engineers,  software  specialists  and 
operators  combine  the  sum  of  their  experience  to  optimize 

your  business  every  day.  f  take  a  virtual  tour  -»  intelonlineservices.com  ) 


the  control  room  never  blinks 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR,  READER  FEEDBACK  AND  HOW  TO  REACH  US 


I've  always  been,  uneasy  about  the  distinction  made  between  management 

and  leadership.  Good  management  requires  a  strong  sense  of  discipline,  organization, 
planning,  control  and  paying  attention  to  details.  Leadership  is  about  vision,  passion, 

persuasion;  it  requires  taking  risks  and  seeing  the  bigger  picture.  These 
things  are  true,  but  what  troubles  me  is  the  need  to  define  one  by 
contrasting  it  with  the  other.  The  very  act  of  contrast  implies  that  if 
you’re  a  good  manager,  then  you  can’t  possibly  be  a  leader. 

Hokum. 

While  there  may  be  pure  leaders  and  pure  managers,  the  reality  is 
that  many  people  have  some  of  both  traits  and  are  required  to  perform 
some  of  both  sets  of  activities  every  day.  Warren  Bennis,  the  guest 
editor  for  our  leadership  series  this  past  summer  (which  you’ll  find  at 
www.cio.com/forums/leadership/articles.html),  has  said  that  leaders 
are  both  born  and  made.  True,  some  people  are  more  naturally  inclined  to  the 
leadership  challenge,  but  we  can  all  hone  our  leadership  skills.  And  increasingly,  we  must. 

Over  the  summer  we  focused  on  the  CIO’s  own  leadership  abilities.  But  you  can’t  stop 
there.  It’s  no  longer  enough  to  have  a  leader  at  the  top  of  an  organization  or  even  a  depart¬ 
ment.  Decisions  must  be  made  too  fast,  and  the  slow  organization  shrivels  up  and  blows 
away  on  the  hot  winds  of  change.  Radical  change  has  snuffed  out  the  individual’s  option  to 
sit  back  and  let  someone  else  make  the  calls.  We  need  leaders  at  all  levels  of  the  business. 

In  “Teaching  Johnny  to  Lead”  (Page  76),  Senior  Writer  Mindy  Blodgett  outlines  strategies 
for  creating  a  top-to-bottom  culture  of  leadership  and  describes  how  to  identify  individuals 
with  leadership  potential  and  how  to  develop  them  further. 

I’m  not  saying  we  don’t  need  more  pure  leaders;  we  do.  But  that  doesn’t  let  the  rest  of  us 
off  the  hook  to  become  more  passionate,  persuasive  and  risk-embracing  ourselves  or  to  help 
the  people  we  work  with  push  their  own  boundaries  too. 

Have  you  got  a  good  leadership  story  to  tell?  Share  it  with  your  peers  via  The  CIO 
Connection  at  discuss.cio.com  or  send  me  an  e-mail  and  we’ll  post  it  in  In  Box.  While  you’re 
at  it,  visit  Sound  Off  at  comment.cio.com  to  join  the  debate  on  various  hot  topics.  Turn  to 
Page  16  for  a  sampling  of  two  recent  columns. 


Abbie  Lundberg 
lundberg@cio.com 
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You'll  never  guess  what  we  were  doing  when  we 
came  up  with  the  idea  for  our  new  server. 


UNISYS 


We  eat,  sleep  and  drink  this  stuff. 


Aquanta 
ES  5000 


Actually,  we  were  thinking  of  ways  to  help  our  clients  reduce  their  total  cost  of  operations.  And  it 
occurred  to  us  that  consolidating  complicated  IT  environments  would  be  a  good  place  to  start. 
Which,  naturally,  led  to  the  development  of  the  new  Unisys  Aquanta™  ES  5000  line  of  midrange 
servers  based  on  the  equally  new  Intel®  Pentium®  III  Xeon™  processor.  f|J  These  robust  servers 
help  you  handle  workloads  on  multiple  partitions,  while  maintaining  ’M  &  single-image  oper¬ 
ations  and  management.  And  they  improve  availability  by  providing  jipr  a  fully  recoverable 
environment  for  your  applications,  databases  and  transactions.  For  Jmf  more  points  on  our  new 
servers,  check  out  our  Web  site.  Meanwhile,  we  ll  be  working  on  Jap1'  our,  well,  you  know. 
www.marketplace.unisys.com/ent/  JM 


pentium®/// 
xeon  *'7 
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BUILDING  AN  ARCHITECTURE 
I  very  much  enjoyed  “Blueprint  for 
Harmony”  [CIO  Section  1,  Sept.  1, 
1999].  I  teach  both  graduate  and  under¬ 
graduate  IS  courses  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  School  of  Business.  Because  IS  is 
such  a  fast  moving  target,  I  regularly 
review  the  content  of  CIO  online  for 
items  of  interest  to  add  currency  and  rel¬ 
evancy  to  class  discussions.  I  invariably 
find  excellent  material. 

Last  Thursday  we  were  discussing  the 
challenge  of  creating  buy-in  when  con¬ 
sidering  IS  changes  in  organizations.  I 
noted  that  aspect  of  your  architecture  arti¬ 
cle  and  suggested  my  class  read  it  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  Of  course,  it’s  also  packed  with 
other  terrific  concepts:  the  idea  of  an  archi¬ 
tecture  plan,  the  problems  associated  with 
determining  ROI  and  so  on. 

Thanks  for  a  great  piece.  I’m  inter¬ 
ested  to  see  what  my  undergrads  have 
to  say  this  afternoon.  I’ll  probably  rec¬ 
ommend  it  to  my  MBA  class  as  well. 

Greg  Freix 
Director  of  Technology/Lecturer  in 
Information  Systems 
The  University  of  Kansas 
School  of  Business 
gfreix@bschool.wpo.ukans.edu 

I  appreciated  your  article  on  architec¬ 
ture  development.  Your  use  of  industry 
examples  and  a  common-sense  do’s-and- 
don’ts  approach  will  be  helpful  for  me 
as  I  develop  architectural  practices  in  my 
organization. 

David  Sawatsky 

Corporate  System  Architect 
Manitoba  Public  Insurance  Corp. 

Winnipeg ,  Manitoba 
dsawatsky@mpi.mb.ca 

YOU  INC. 

I  found  “Managing  Me  Inc.”  [CIO 
Section  2,  Sept.  15, 1999]  to  be  painfully 
interesting.  As  an  Eagle  Scout  and  30- 
year  veteran  of  the  computer  industry, 
I’ve  been  contemplating  corporate  loy¬ 
alty.  Everything  I  hear  conveys  the  mes¬ 
sage  that  you  look  out  for  number  one 
because  your  employer  has  a  different 
set  of  priorities.  I  understand  that  indi¬ 
viduals  hired  today  work  for  one  com¬ 
pany  an  average  of  three  years  before 
changing  companies,  often  as  a  result  of 
employer  action.  As  an  executive  in  the 


IEEE  Computer  Society,  one  of  my  con¬ 
cerns  is  how  our  profession  needs  to 
adapt  to  this  emerging  business  envi¬ 
ronment. 

Your  article  on  Wharton  [“Piggy 
Bank  U,”  CIO  Section  2,  Sept.  15, 1999] 
was  also  interesting.  After  a  stint  in  a 
small  company  at  the  executive  level,  I 
realized  how  removed  folks  in  larger 
companies  get  from  the  real  operations. 
It’s  inevitable  but  problematic.  The 
Reality  Bytes  column  in  the  same  issue 
[“e’eek”]  implied  that  executives  did  not 
know  what  ROI  means,  or  that  it  is  an 
Internet  term.  I  was  surprised  to  find  few 
folks  in  finance  who  could  actually  tell 
you  what  the  ROI  on  the  company  stock 
purchase  program  is. 

If  individuals  in  companies  cannot 
evaluate  their  own  benefits  with  clarity, 
how  can  they  evaluate  the  corporate  sit¬ 
uation?  [Corollary:  Why  do  we  expect 
individuals  to  act  on  a  specific  set  of 
motivators  in  the  company’s  interest  and 
not  apply  the  same  metrics/objectives  to 
their  relationship  to  the  company?] 

From  my  scout  training:  “Give  loy¬ 
alty  where  loyalty  is  due.”  That  law  has 
a  very  interesting  escape  clause.  I  fear 
that  loyalty  is  no  longer  a  part  of 
employee  or  employer  consideration. 

Jim  Isaak 
Internet/Standards  Strategist 
Hollis,  N.H. 
j.isaak@computer.org 

Mr.  Isaak  is  vice  president  for  technical 
activities  at  the  Washington,  D.C.-based 
IEEE  Computer  Society  and  chair  of  the 
society’s  Standards  Committee  on 
Internet  Best  Practices. 

HEARTY  AGREEMENT 
I  read  “St.  Joseph’s  Hospital’s  Heart 
Attack  Risk  Assessment”  [CIO  Section 
1,  Sept.  1,  1999].  True  technology  will 
never  replace  medical  school,  but  this  arti¬ 
cle  demonstrated  that  technology  aids  in 
better  informed  decision  making — 
adding  speed  and  accuracy  to  the  process. 
After  all,  school  provides  us  with  infor¬ 
mation,  technology  can  help  us  use  it. 

Jeffrey  S.  Swope 
President  and  CEO 
InterPlant  Software 
Connellsville,  Pa. 
jswope@cvzoom.net 
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Reducing  your  time-to- 
market  is  critical  no  matter 
what  business  you’re  in. 
But  never  at  the  expense 
of  product  quality.  That’s 
why  getting  the  right  data 
at  the  right  time  is  key. 

And  that's  where 
Metaphase®  comes  in.  Meta¬ 
phase  provides  an  open, 


web-centric  data  manage¬ 
ment  solution  that  enables 
manufacturers  to  capture 
data  and  communicate  it 
throughout  product  devel¬ 
opment  and  across  the 
supply  chain  -even  from 
varying  software  platforms. 

So  your  new  products 


get  to  market  with  un¬ 
paralleled  speed  and 
accuracy.  Avoiding  costly 
mistakes.  And  the  occasional 
embarrassing  surprise. 

For  more  information, 
including  our  most  recent 
Customer  Success  Stories, 
call  800-848-7372  or  visit 

www.SDRC.com. 
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Never  underestimate 
the  importance  of  getting  the  right 
data  at  the  right  time. 


In  Box 


Sound  Off 


TAKING  SIDES  ON  CRITICAL  I.T.  ISSUES 

Each  week,  we  pose  a  question  on  our  Web  site  to  our 
readers  and  watch  the  sparks  fly.  Here  are  two  recent 
columns  and  some  reader  responses.  To  join  the  debate, 
visit  comment.cio.com. 


What’s 

Holding  CIOs 
Back? 

Aug.  2,  1999 

RECENT  SOUND  OFF,  “CAN 
CIOs  Make  Good  CEOs?” 
really  touched  a  nerve.  While  one 
skeptical  reader  rejoined  with  a  resound¬ 
ing  no,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
respondents  were  downright  rosy  about 
the  CIO’s  executive  future.  “The  success¬ 
ful  CIO  has  become  so  much  like  the  suc¬ 
cessful  CEO  that  the  transition  to  the  chief 
executive  role  should  be  part  of  a  natural 
succession  plan,”  writes  one  reader.  “With 
the  need  for  the  CIO  to  understand  all 
aspects  of  business  operations  in  order  to 
integrate  technology  to  business,  there 
could  not  be  a  better  fit,”  writes  another. 
Several  optimistic  readers  went  so  far  as 
to  label  CIOs  “the  CEOs  of  tomorrow.” 

But  how  can  today’s  CIOs  become 
tomorrow’s  corporate  leaders  if  they 
aren’t  taking  action?  Executive  recruiting 
firm  Korn/Ferry  International  surveyed 
CIOs  at  340  companies  in  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and 
Germany  about  their  career  trajectories 
and  found  that  a  mere  29  percent  of  U.S. 
CIOs  ever  plan  a  move  to  the  comer  office 
(as  compared  with  their  counterparts  in 
France  and  Germany,  where  more  than 
40  percent  predict  a  promotion  to  CEO). 

What’s  holding  U.S.  CIOs  back? 

One  Sound  Off  reader  argues  that  cor¬ 
porate  prejudice  is  what  keeps  the  CIO 
from  promotion.  “What’s  stopping  CIOs 
from  moving  into  the  CEO  chair?”  he 
asks.  “The  idea  that  CIOs  are  techies 


without  an  understanding  of  business. 
The  sooner  this  opinion  is  corrected,  the 
sooner  Wall  Street  will  find  a  new  source 
of  talent  to  run  today’s  businesses.” 

Is  it  deeply  held  stereotypes,  the  techie 
personality  or  a  lack  of  ambition  that’s 
responsible  for  caging  CIOs  in  the  build¬ 
ing  next  door?  Or  is  it  just  a  matter  of 
time?  Read  what  your  peers  have  to  say 
and  then  tell  us  what  you  think. 

-Martha  Heller,  Web  Writer 

THE  REASONS  CIOS  MAY  BE  HELD 
back  are  as  varied  as  the  variety  of  cor¬ 
porate  cultures.  One  issue  is  that  many  of 
our  peers  do  not  perceive  that  their  job 
description  is  the  same  as  any  other  senior 
executive,  namely,  to  increase  stockholder 
equity.  The  customer  of  the  senior  execu¬ 
tive  is  not  the  consumer;  it  is  the  stock¬ 
holder.  When  that  view  is  adopted  more 
broadly  by  CIOs,  we  will  see  more  of  our 
peers  make  the  move  to  the  corner  office. 

Larry  White 
CIO 

American  Medical  Management  Ltd. 

Houston 

TO  BE  CEOS,  CIOS  NEED  THE  ATTI- 
tude  and  desire  to  lead  rather  than  just 
manage.  If  a  CIO  or  CTO  limits  his  or 
her  focus  to  improving  company  per¬ 
formance  through  technology  or  to 
using  technology  to  achieve  some  set 
company  goals,  he  or  she  will  continue 
to  be  viewed  as  a  person  who  supports 
the  company,  not  one  who  leads  it. 

I  believe  the  top  technology  person  in 
any  organization  must  be  able  to  figure 
out  what  the  company  needs  to  be  doing, 
to  capture  ideas  into  practical  business 
plans  and  then  make  them  happen. 

CIOs  also  need  to  understand  the  mar¬ 


ketplace  and  approach  business  from  that 
angle.  Not  just  to  compete,  but  to  lead. 
Let  the  directors  and  managers  worry 
about  managing  current  work  to  the  set 
of  business  goals  assigned  to  them.  The 
CIO  or  CTO  should  be  setting  up  what 
the  company  must  deliver  tomorrow;  it’s 
too  late  and  they  are  too  far  removed  to 
be  of  any  value  day-to-day. 

Carol  Stotts 

Senior  Vice  President  and 
Chief  Technology  Officer 
I.C.  System  Inc. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

NOTHING  IS  HOLDING  THE  CIO 
back.  It  takes  time  for  careers  and  career 
patterns  to  develop.  The  CIO  is  a  new¬ 
comer  to  the  corporate  executive  world. 
Given  time,  we  will  begin  to  see  more  and 
more  CIOs  tapped  for  CEO  positions. 

Jerry  Thurber 
CIO 
Avert  Inc. 

Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

I  THINK  A  GOOD  CEO  NEEDS  THREE 
skill  sets:  business  management  skills,  an 
understanding  of  technology  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  communicate.  Most  CIOs  have  a 
good  grasp  of  business  and  technology, 
but  they  lack  quality  communication 
skills.  They  need  to  learn  how  to  speak, 
write  and  listen  more  effectively. 

Jim  Hummel 
President 
AppleOak  Technology  Inc. 

Richardson,  Texas 

AS  A  FORMER  MIS  DIRECTOR,  I 
would  have  liked  to  have  believed  that 
CIOs  could  make  successful  CEOs. 
Now,  as  a  partner  in  an  executive  search 
firm  that  handles  a  variety  of  senior  man¬ 
agement  assignments,  I  have  revisited 
this  issue  many  times  with  clients  and 
candidates  alike.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
there  are  very  few  CIOs  who  would 
make  successful  CEOs.  I  don’t  believe 
that  the  technology  track  allows  indi¬ 
viduals  the  exposure  to  the  issues  that 
make  or  break  a  company.  That  isn’t  to 
say  that  it  cannot  be  done,  but  I  believe 
that  it  is  the  minority  percentage  of  tech¬ 
nology  professionals  who  truly  under¬ 
stand  the  whole  picture.  Because  the  CIO 
function  lacks  specific  marketing  and 
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NIKOLAI  PUNIN 


KNOWING  WHERE  YOU  ARE  ON  THE 


E-BUSINESS  SPECTRUM  CAN  SAY  A  LOT 
ABOUT  WHERE  YOU  WANT  TO  GO  NEXT. 


©  1 998  Unisys  Corporation. 


Sometimes  we  find  answers  to 
where  we  least  expect  them. 


problems 


Sometimes  they  turn  up  on  the  third  green.  Because  even  when  we're  not  in  the  office,  our  heads 
are  into  our  clients'  businesses.  Like  when  we  designed,  developed  and  tested  the  first-ever  Web 
application  to  report  real-time  election  results  for  the  city  of  Rome.  Unisys  people  from  three 
continents  worked  round  the  clock  to  make  it  happen  in  just  one  month.  When  you  need  to  do  things 
never  done  before,  a  partner  obsessed  with  succeeding  really  helps,  www.unisys.com 


UNISYS 


We  eat,  sleep  and  drink  this  stuff. 
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BRICKS  AND  MORTAR  TO 


A  ROADMAP  FOR 

E-BUSINESS 

SUCCESS 


ave  a  great  idea  for  an  electronic  business? Then  you’d  better  get  it 
to  market.  Worried  you  don’t  have  it  quite  right  yet?  No  problem:  You 
can  always  go  back  and  fine-tune  later.  Not  sure  if  your  competitors  are 
rolling  out  a  similar  offering?  Doesn’t  matter:  The  important  thing  is 
getting  online. 


Sound  like  a  solid  e-business  strategy?  Not  in  the 
new  millennium,  it  isn’t.  Whether  you’re  building  an 
e-business  from  the  ground  up  or  expanding  an 
existing  organization  from  “bricks  and  mortar"  to 
“clicks  and  mortar,"  you  probably  have  only  one 
chance  to  get  it  right  before  the  window  of  opportu¬ 
nity  slams  shut. 

Getting  it  right  means  building  on  your  strengths 
and  compensating  for  your  weaknesses.  It  means 
working  with  technology  and  business  partners  that 
know  your  company  and  your  industry.  Most  impor¬ 
tant,  it  means  understanding  what  e-business  is  and 
how  it  can  benefit  your  organization. 

IDENTIFY  OPPORTUNITY 

E-commerce  is  the  buying  and  selling  of  products, 
information,  and  services  over  the  Internet.  E-busi¬ 
ness ,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  an  organization’s  business  and  functional 
processes  through  the  application  of  the  technolo¬ 
gies,  philosophies,  and  computing  paradigms  of  the 
new  digital  economy.  E-business  includes  merchan¬ 
dise  planning  and  analysis;  order  entry,  tracking,  and 
fulfillment;  warehousing  and  inventory  management; 
shipping,  returns,  and  other  logistics;  pricing  and 
promotions;  financial  accounting  and  reporting;  cus¬ 
tomer  service  and  customer  relationship  manage¬ 
ment;  and  knowledge  management. 


The  fact  that  e-business  encompasses  so  many 
activities  can  make  it  difficult  for  organizations  to 
identify  their  electronic  opportunities.  A  simple  tool 
that  can  help  is  the  E-Business  Solutions  Matrix 
developed  by  Unisys  Corp.  “We  found  that  by  orga¬ 
nizing  the  various  aspects  of  electronic  business 
into  distinct  and  understandable  elements,  compa¬ 
nies  can  approach  e-business  with  a  clear  strategy 
that  results  in  a  clear  payoff,”  says  Barbara  Babcock, 
vice  president  of  electronic  business  for  Unisys. 

The  matrix  divides  e-business  into  three  cate¬ 
gories:  Attract,  Interact,  andTransact. 

■  ATTRACT  — The  focus  in  the  Attract  category  is 
on  marketing  and  gaining  new  customers.  It  starts 
with  simple,  static  Web  sites  but  can  include  activi¬ 
ties  such  as  online  advertising,  “Webcasts,”  and 
online  recruiting.  It  can  even  include  “embedded 
channels”  within  product  offerings.  For  example,  a 
site  that  sells  airline  tickets  might  allow  a  credit- 
card  company  to  offer  a  special  introductory  deal  to 
customers  who  buy  tickets  for  a  specific  destination. 

■  INTERACT  —  The  e-business  pace  picks  up  in 
the  Interact  category.  Here,  companies  are  interfac¬ 
ing  with  customers,  adapting  offers  in  real  time,  and 
providing  true  one-to-one  marketing.  For  example,  an 
automaker  may  provide  customer  self-service,  a 
retailer  may  adjust  pricing  on-the-fly,  or  a  bank  may 

Continued  on  page  5 
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UNISYS  COOL  ICE 


ELECTION  RESULTS 


WEB  MIDDLEWARE 
HELPEDTHE  CITY 
OF  ROME  COMPUTE 
AND  POST 


HE  E-BUSINESS  WORLD  MOVES  FAST. 

So  does  the  political  world  of  Rome.  So 
when  the  city  of  Rome  made  the  bold 
move  of  posting  election  results  online,  it 
had  to  move  quickly. 

Elections  are  an  important  part  of  Roman  life. 
With  more  than  30  political  parties,  3  million 
voters,  and  3,800  polling  sites,  election  day  is  a 

day  of  celebration, 
when  the  entire  com¬ 
munity  becomes  in¬ 
volved  in  the  city’s 
future. 

To  further  involve 
citizens  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  process  and  deliv¬ 
er  election  results  in  a 
timely  fashion,  the 
city  decided  to  con¬ 
duct  the  world’s  first 
elections  in  which 
results  were  comput¬ 
ed  in  real  time  and 
made  available  on 
the  Web  immediately 
after  the  polls  closed. 
But  by  the  time  offi¬ 
cials  had  gained  the 
necessary  government  approvals,  the  city  had 
only  four  weeks  to  design,  develop,  test,  and  run 
this  first-of-its-kind  Solution  before  the  next 
election. 

The  city  achieved  its  goal  by  deploying 
Unisys  Cool  ICE,  Web  middleware  that  bridges 
the  gap  between  the  Web  and  mainframe  data. 
Cool  ICE  lets  organizations  take  existing  main¬ 
frame  data  and  make  it  available  over  the 
Internet  in  a  highly  secure  manner. 

“Making  election  results  available  over  the 
Internet  is  a  huge  benefit  to  both  citizens  and 
the  city,”  says  Carlo  Mazzola,  head  of  technolo¬ 
gy  services  for  the  city  of  Rome.  “Citizens  can 


Carlo  Mazzola, 
head  of  technology 
services,  c  ity 
of  Rome 


get  the  information  they 
want  in  real  time.  And 
the  city  was  able  to 
streamline  operations, 
because  it  didn’t  have  to 
respond  to  constant 
requests  for  election 
results  or  set  up  links 
to  press  rooms,  party 
headquarters,  and  so 
on,”  he  says. 

“We  realized  that  the 
Internet  was  the  perfect 
tool  for  publicizing  elec¬ 
tion  results,"  agrees 
Francesco  DiMaggio, 
head  of  IT  for  the  Rome 
City  Council.  "The  chal¬ 
lenge  was  in  transform¬ 
ing  our  data  to  make  it 
available  online.  We 


IN  REALTIME 


Francesco  DiMaggio, 
head  of  IT, 

Rome  City  Council 


found  the  solution  in  Cool  ICE. 


LONG-TERM  PARTNER 

DiMaggio  also  points  to  the  city’s  long-term 
relationship  with  Unisys  as  key  to  making  the 
project  a  success.  “We  work  together  every  day 
to  maintain  the  city’s  IT  systems,  and  we  always 
look  to  the  future,  considering  all  the  new  ser¬ 
vices  we  could  create  together,"  he  says.  “This 
is  made  easier  by  the  fact  that  Unisys  under¬ 
stands  our  needs  very  well,  and  we  consider 
them  a  close  partner.” 

Indeed,  providing  online  election  results  is 
just  the  first  of  many  electronic  services  the  city 
hopes  to  deliver  to  its  citizens.  “We  are  evaluat¬ 
ing  the  viability  of  making  other  government 
data  available  to  citizens  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions,”  Mazzola  explains.  “Our  motto  is  ‘moving 
information  instead  of  moving  citizens.’  The 
goal  is  to  deliver  a  higher  level  of  service  to  all 
the  people  of  Rome.” 
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recognize  that  a  valued  customer  has  overdrawn  an 
account  and  automatically  transfer  funds.  This  can 
also  involve  information  repurposing,  such  as  turning 
internal  expertise  into  saleable  information  or  mak¬ 
ing  government  records  available  to  citizens  online. 

■  TRANSACT  —  The  most  challenging — and 
potentially  beneficial — e-business  opportunities  are 
found  inTransact.  It  is  here  where  the  e-business  rub¬ 
ber  meets  the  road,  whether  it  involves  selling  prod¬ 
uct  online,  conducting  business-to-business  e-com- 
merce,  or  taking  advantage  of  online  procurement. 
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Such  activities  involve  the  integration  of  all  your  sys¬ 
tems  and  departments,  and  potentially  the  systems 
and  departments  of  your  partners  and  suppliers. 

AVOID  IMPLEMENTATION  FREEFALL 

While  understanding  the  categories  of  e-business  is 
important,  many  companies  stumble  when  it  comes 
to  implementation.  “The  problem  is  that  many  orga¬ 
nizations  fail  to  approach  e-business  in  the  careful, 
disciplined  way  they  would  any  other  business  initia¬ 
tive,"  says  Babcock.  “On  the  Internet,  fortunes  are 

Continued  on  page  7 


■It’s  important  to  just  about  every 
■  person  on  the  planet.  It’s  also  big 
business,  generating  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  sales  of  forecast  data  each  year.  And  increasing¬ 
ly,  the  business  of  weather  is 
being  conducted  electronically. 

“From  airlines  scheduling 
flights  to  municipalities  prepar¬ 
ing  for  snow  removal,  business 
depends  on  the  weather,”  says 
David  Lewis,  head  of  Unisys 
Weather  Information  Services. 
“It’s  mission-critical  that  they  get 
fast,  accurate,  up-to-date  information.  E-business 
solutions  are  allowing  them  to  achieve  that.” 

From  a  state-of-the-art  facility  in  Kennett  Square, 
Pa.,  Unisys  Weather  Information  Services  uses 
sophisticated  satellites,  software,  Doppler  radar, 
and  supercomputer  connections  to  gather  weather 
data  and  develop  comprehensive  reports  and  fore¬ 
casts.  “We  can  predict  precipitation  to  near  street- 
level,  in  three-hour  increments,”  says  Lewis. 

But  where  weather  really  gets  high-tech  is  in  its 
delivery  to  organizations  and  individuals  worldwide. 
From  the  Accu-Weather  forecast  data  provided  to 
localTV  news  stations  to  the  customizable  weather 
reports  available  on  Web  portals  such  as  Yahoo!, 


UNISYS  WEATHER 
INFORMATION 
SERVICES  USES 
HIGH-SPEED 
COMMUNICATIONS 
TO  DELIVER  DATA 
TO  CLIENTS 


Unisys  Weather  Information  Services  increasingly 
provides  its  weather  data  electronically,  either 
directly  or  through  an  extensive  resale  network. 

That  electronic  access  is  especially  important  to 
organizations  that  rely  on  weather  information  for 
the  safety  of  their  clients.  “Airlines  absolutely  must 
have  the  latest  weather  information,”  Lewis  notes. 
“The  best  way  to  do  that  is  electronically  through 
high-speed  communication  networks.” 

Likewise,  state  governments  such  as  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Transportation  use 
weather  information  for  logistical  purposes  such  as 
planning  road  work.  Agricultural  operations  and  vet¬ 
erinary  services  also  use  weather  reports  to 
increase  crop  and  livestock  yield.  “By  using  weather 
data  to  maximize  forage  quality,  we  can  improve  milk 
production  by  as  much  as  20%, ”  explains  David 
Galligan,  associate  professor  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Veterinary  School. 

Weather  technology  is  even  showing  up  on  the 
golf  course.  Earlier  this  year  Unisys  added  wind 
measurement  to  the  real-time  scoring  it  provides  to 
major  golf  championships  such  as  the  British  Open. 
TV  networks  now  routinely  show  wind  speed  and 
direction  on-screen  as  each  player  drives  from  the 
tee.  It’s  just  one  more  example  of  how  weather  — 
and  business  in  general  —  is  going  electronic. 
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Behind  locked  doors  in  the  offices  of  Nova 
Scotia’s  Department  of  Housing  sits  a  room  filled 
with  row  after  row  of  filing  cabinets  that  hold  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  personal  property  records 
—  all  unused.  Until  recently  the  room  was  abuzz 
with  clerks  who  spent  their  time  painstakingly 
poring  through  those  records  to  check  on  person¬ 
al  property  registrations  and  transactions.  Today, 
that’s  all  done  with  the  click  of  a  mouse. 

It’s  all  thanks  to  Atlantic  Canada  On-Line 
(ACOL),  a  unique  e-business  partnership 
between  Unisys  and  Canada's  four  Atlantic 
provinces:  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland.  ACOL  is  trans¬ 
forming  the  way  these  governments  do  business. 

ACOL's  clients — financial  institutions,  law 
firms,  government  agencies,  real-estate  firms, 
auto  dealerships,  and  others — use  ACOL  to  gain 
secure  access  to  personal  property  information, 
paying  a  small  fee  for  each  transaction. 

“Before  ACOL,  accessing  personal  property 
information  was  arduous,  not  just  for  our  offices 
in  Halifax  but  also  for  agencies  throughout  the 
four  provinces,”  says  Elaine  MacEachern,  person¬ 
al  property  registrar  for  Nova  Scotia  Department 
of  Housing  and  Municipal  Affairs.  “Now,  that 
information  is  available  electronically.” 

SHARED  RISK,  REWARDS 

ACOL  is  not  only  an  excellent  example  of  how 
e-businesses  can  transform  operations  to 
streamline  processes  and  boost  revenues,  but 
also  how  e-businesses  can  benefit  from  partner¬ 
ships.  Unisys  and  the  Canadian  provinces  are 
sharing  in  the  risks  —  and  rewards. 

Specifically,  Unisys  is  investing  up  to  $10  mil¬ 
lion  over  a  five-year  period  to  develop,  implement, 
and  manage  ACOL’s  business  and  technology 
infrastructure.  In  return,  Unisys  gets  a  cut  of  the 
transaction  fees  generated  by  the  online  service. 

The  first  application  from  the  ACOL  partnership 
was  the  Nova  Scotia  Personal  Property  Registry 
System  (PPRS),  a  centralized  computer  registry 
that  serves  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince 


Edward  Island,  and  soon,  Newfoundland.  The 
PPRS  allows  organizations  and  individuals  to 
record  their  financial  interest  in  personal  property. 

Let’s  say  you’ve  taken  out  a  bank  loan  to  buy  a 
new  car.  The  bank  has  an  interest  in  the  car  and 
can  register  with  the  PPRS,  establishing  its  prior¬ 
ity  over  other  parties  who  may  also  have  an  inter¬ 
est.  The  information  is  then  available  to  anyone 
who  wants  to  buy  the  car  or  grant  a  loan  using  the 
car  as  collateral. 

“Putting  the  personal 
property  registry  on  the 
Internet  enables  us  to 
deliver  a  much  higher 
level  of  service  to  our  cit¬ 
izens,”  says  MacEachern. 

“We  surveyed  our  clients 
on  their  level  of  satisfac¬ 
tion.  The  response  was 
overwhelmingly  positive.” 

The  law  firm  of  Mclnnis, 

Cooper,  and  Robertson, 
which  has  offices  in  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Newfoundland,  uses 
ACOL  to  file  financial 
statements  and  conduct 
searches  on  outstanding 
liens  on  behalf  of  clients. 

"ACOL  has  changed  the  way  we  do  business,” 
says  Kathy  Watts,  law  clerk.  Before  ACOL,  the  law 
firm  would  have  to  mail  registration  documents  to 
each  of  the  registries  throughout  the  provinces 
and  then  wait  for  them  to  be  processed  before 
they  could  release  funds  to  the  client.The  process 
could  take  several  days.  "With  the  new  system, 
we  can  perform  the  transactions  from  our  desk¬ 
tops  within  a  couple  of  minutes,”  she  says. 

Other  Canadian  provinces  are  interested  in 
deploying  similar  systems.  That's  no  surprise  to 
MacEachern.  “We  changed  history,”  she  insists. 
"One  day  we  were  living  in  the  old  world. Then  on 
a  Monday  morning  we  flipped  the  switch,  and  sud¬ 
denly  we  were  living  in  the  new  world.” 


Elaine  MacEachern, 
personal  property 
registrar,  Nova 
Scotia  Dept, 
of  Housing  and 
Municipal  Affairs 
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made  or  lost  almost  overnight. 

There’s  little  room  for  error.” 

Babcock  advises  a  three- 
phased  approach  to  e-business 
success. 

PHASE  t:  Identify  the  business 
opportunity.  By  determining 
where  your  organization  falls  in 
the  E-Business  Solutions  Matrix, 
you  can  identify  your  electronic 
opportunity.  You  can  also  identify 
the  kinds  of  technology  and  busi¬ 
ness  partners  that  can  help  you 
achieve  your  goals.  For  example, 
in  the  Attract  category  you  want 
to  work  with  a  company  with  Web 
design  expertise  and  online  mar¬ 
keting  experience.  In  theTransact 
category  you  want  a  partner  that 
understands  the  complex  systems  that  support  your 
enterprise  and  how  to  integrate  them  to  create  a 
truly  effective  e-business  solution. 

PHASE  2:  Select  the  technology  infrastructure. 
Different  e-business  opportunities  demand  different 
technology  solutions.  Look  for  places  where  you  can 
capitalize  on  your  existing  IT  infrastructure. 
Consider  tools  that  can  Web-enable  legacy  applica¬ 
tions.  But  also  understand  that  e-business  can 
demand  complete  system  upgrades.  What  kind  of 
network  bandwidth  will  you  require?  What  kind  of 
computer  security  will  you  need?  And  what  applica¬ 
tions  and  solutions  will  be  necessary  to  make  your 
e-business  initiative  reality? 

PHASE  3:  Implement  the  e-business  solution.  The 
third  phase  sounds  straightforward,  but  it’s  really 
more  challenging  than  the  first  two  because  it 
involves  complex  technology  and  Organizational 
issues.  E-business  doesn't  operate  in  a  vacuum:  You 
need  to  ensure  that  your  solution  is  tightly  integrated 
with  your  other  systems  and  operations.  You  also 
need  to  think  about  whether  you  should  manage  the 
system  in-house,  work  with  partners,  or  outsource  the 
solution  altogether.  Finally,  how  will  customers  use 
the  system?  What  about  employees  or  suppliers?The 
end  product  of  Phase  3  must  be  a  reliable  solution 
that  provides  a  consistent  user  experience. 

Ultimately,  the  best  e-business  solution  is  one  that 
complements  your  organization’s  unique  strengths 
and  market  position,  says  Babcock.  That  means 
developing  your  e-business  solution  with  a  partner 
that  knows  your  organization  and  your  industry. 
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‘‘For  example,  banks  and  airlines  have  huge  invest¬ 
ments  in  legacy  systems,”  Babcock  explains.  ‘‘They 
can  best  leverage  those  systems  by  working  with  the 
vendors  that  have  installed  and  maintained  them. 
Such  large,  established  companies  need  a  partner 
that  is  strong  in  consulting,  design  expertise,  test¬ 
ing,  and  ongoing  operations  management.” 

Andrew  Bartel  Is,  senior  research  analyst  at  Giga 
Information  Group,  Norwell,  Mass.,  agrees.  “What 
sets  apart  e-business  providers  like  Unisys  is  their 
existing  customer  relationships  and  their  presence  in 
industries  where  they  have  proven  their  solutions,” 
he  says.  "Their  advantage  is  their  knowledge  of  cus¬ 
tomers  and  the  infrastructure,  and  their  ability  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  appropriate  commerce  solution.” 

Such  industry  and  enterprise  systems  expertise  is 
“a  launching  point  for  Internet-enabled  business 
solutions,”  concurs  Traci  Gere,  vice  president  at 
International  DataCorp.,  Framingham,  Mass.  It’s  the 
difference  between  throwing  up  a  Web  site  to  say 
you’re  online,  and  developing  the  solid,  sophisticat¬ 
ed  systems  that  will  extend  your  brand  to  the 
Internet  and  deliver  real  value  to  your  organization. 
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Sure,  we  get  around.  But  we  never  leave  our 
clients'  problems  far  behind.  ^ 


Swiss  Post  was  the  world's  first  postal  service  to  appreciate  how  electronic  business 
could  dramatically  increase  its  core  business.  And  the  first  thing  they  did  about  it  was 
to  call  in  Unisys.  We  created  an  IT  platform  that  let  Swiss  Post's  business  customers 
open  their  own  comprehensive,  Web-based  retail  outlets.  With  each  site  integrating 
into  Swiss  Post's  warehousing,  finance  and  distribution  operations.  Not  surprisingly, 
given  our  work  ethic,  the  solution  not  only  set  new  standards  but  was  delivered 
ahead  of  schedule.  Way  ahead  of  schedule,  www.unisys.com 
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direct  sales  management  experience,  the 
IT  department  is  certainly  not  the  place 
I  would  begin  a  search  for  general  senior 
management  candidates. 

M. Suzano 

Vice  President 
Acumen  Inc. 

Is  “Major 
Governmental 
IT  Initiative” 
an  Oxymoron  ? 

Aug.  16,  1999 

ORE  THAN  TWO  YEARS  AGO, 
Connecticut  Gov.  John  Row¬ 
land  announced  a  plan  to  out¬ 
source  his  state’s  entire  IT  infrastructure 
(see  “Connecticut  Antes  Up,”  www.cio. 
com/archive/0401 99_conn.html).  The 
full-scale  privatization,  the  first  such  plan 
of  any  state,  was  hailed  as  a  watershed 
that  could  prove,  finally,  that  business 
sense  could  prevail  over  the  feudal  incum¬ 
bencies  of  state  politics.  State,  federal  and 
municipal  CIOs  watched  the  effort  as  if 
it  were  an  Apollo  launch,  one  that  would 
boost  their  profession  into  a  new  dimen¬ 
sion.  Vendors  watched  too,  hungry  for  a 
lucrative  new  market. 

For  Rowland  and  his  CIO,  boyhood 
buddy  Gregg  “Rock”  Regan,  the  initia¬ 
tive  promised  them  a  reputation  as  cham¬ 
pions  of  change,  men  who,  despite  polit¬ 
ical  opposition  and  union  disgruntlement, 
turned  around  an  ailing  infrastructure 
and  paved  the  way  for  other  states  to  do 
the  same. 

On  June  29,  1999,  after  a  final  round 
of  contract  negotiations  with  EDS,  the 
vendor  selected  for  the  billion-dollar 
deal,  Rowland  pulled  the  plug.  The  offi¬ 
cial  reason,  and  one  that  no  one  disputes, 
was  that  the  contract  was  unlikely  to 
produce  the  savings  originally  expected. 
However,  some  sources  say  that  the 
deal — like  most  deals  done  on  Capitol 
Hills  everywhere — also  came  down  to 
politics.  As  a  Republican  governor, 
onlookers  conjectured,  it  was  doubtful 
that  Rowland  could  muster  the  forces 
needed  to  push  a  controversial  project 


like  this  through  the  heavily  Democratic 
general  assembly.  And  because  legisla¬ 
tors  were  demanding  that  EDS  hire 
union  labor,  the  original  potential  for 
savings  was  growing  more  ephemeral  by 
the  second.  Even  if  Rowland  won  the 
immediate  political  battle,  he  might  have 
wound  up  as  the  champion  of  a  bill  that 
cost  the  state  more  than  it  saved.  In  the 
end,  politics  prevailed. 

Are  the  partisan  interests  and  bureau¬ 
cratic  quagmires  at  the  heart  of  all  gov¬ 
ernments  anathema  to  big  IT  business 
initiatives  like  enterprise-level  outsourc¬ 
ing?  Can  government  CIOs  get  major  IT 
initiatives  off  the  ground?  Tell  us  what 
you  think. 

-Martha  Heller,  Web  Writer 

I  READ  YOUR  COLUMN  WITH  INTER- 
est  but  must  conclude  that  you  missed 
the  point  of  Gov.  Rowland’s  decision.  It 
was  not  politics  but  business  sense  that 
dictated  his  actions.  Ohio  has  many 
large-scale  IT  initiatives  underway  that 
rival  those  in  the  Fortune  50.  We  make 
use  of  tactical  outsourcing  where  it 
makes  business  sense,  and  I  believe  we 
are  very  successful  in  doing  so.  Our  rela¬ 
tionships  with  vendors  in  this  part  of  the 
industry  are  clearly  business  driven. 

Having  suffered  through  two  out¬ 
sourcing  initiatives  when  in  the  private 
sector  and  seeing  both  of  those  turn  into 
complete  disasters,  it  puzzles  me  that  the 
outsourcing  mantra  continues. 

Perhaps  the  government  folks,  with 
all  of  their  constituent  oversight,  actu¬ 
ally  made  a  better  call.  Anyway,  I  like  to 
think  so. 

Robert  B.  Luikart 

CIO 

Ohio  Department  of  Education 
Columbus,  Ohio 

THE  ANSWER  TO  THE  QUESTION  OF 
whether  “major  governmental  IT  initia¬ 
tive”  is  an  oxymoron  is  yes  and  no.  I 
have  recently  retired  from  the  federal 
government.  I  was  an  associate  CIO  at  a 
large  department  and  chaired  an  inter¬ 
agency  review  board  (Information  Tech¬ 
nology  Resources  Board)  that  looked  at 
troubled  systems — I  was  influential  in 
redirecting  a  number  of  them. 

We  learned  all  too  often  in  the  federal 
environment  that  the  “grand  design” 


was  too  often  the  “grand  failure.”  So  I 
feel  strongly  in  answering  yes  to  the 
question.  However,  we  also  learned  that 
with  proper  project  phasing  and  release 
of  new-phase  funding  predicated  on  the 
success  of  earlier  phases,  it  was  possible 
to  be  successful. 

But  mixing  political  objectives  with 
technical  ones  is  problematic.  The  best 
projects  often  have  too  many  other 
things  to  accomplish,  making  it  more 
likely  they  will  fail  rather  than  succeed. 

Arnold  Bresnick 
President 
Consulting  Services 
Naples,  Fla. 

THREE  YEARS  AGO,  I  INITIATED  THE 
project  to  outsource  the  governmentwide 
operations  of  Manitoba’s  desktop  envi¬ 
ronment  as  well  as  a  complete  standard¬ 
ization  of  the  government’s  hardware 
and  software.  EDS  Systemhouse  was  the 
successful  supplier.  In  October,  Manitoba 
completed  the  transition  of  the  last  of  the 
10,000  seats  to  the  new,  managed  envi¬ 
ronment.  All  government  staff  now  enjoy 
a  fully  networked — and  secure — com¬ 
puting  environment  where  information 
flows  seamlessly.  This  environment  great¬ 
ly  simplified  Manitoba’s  ability  to  deploy 
SAP  R/3  earlier  this  year. 

Todd  Herron 

Assistant  Deputy  Minister  and 
Executive  Director,  Information  Systems 
Manitoba  Ministry  of  Health 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
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The  HP  Mopier  network  multifunction  peripheral — copy,  print 
and  digitally  send,  with  certainty 

Now  your  office  can  copy,  print  and  digitally  send  with  one  device  that 
connects  and  works  as  seamlessly  as  your  HP  printer — the  HP  Mopier 
network  multifunction  peripheral. 

The  HP  Mopier  delivers  a  new  level  of  functionality,  and  certainty,  to  today’s 
digital  workplace.  It  combines  the  reliability  of  digital  copying  and  sending 
with  the  proven  design  of  HP  printers  and  scanners.  And  it  gives  you  the 
flawless  network  operation,  easy  setup  and  familiar  software  your  company 
already  expects  from  HP. 

Add  a  modular  design  you  can  custom-configure  for  optimum  workplace 
productivity,  and  you  have  the  perfect  tool  to  transform  your  office. 


What  HEWLETT* 
mHHM  PACKARD 

Expanding  Possibilities 


L 


To  see  how  the  HP  Mopier  network  MFP  can  connect  you  to  a  new  level  of 
functionality,  go  to  www.mopier.hp.com  or  call  800-527-3753,  extension  4188. 


Focus  aii  aspects  of  your  busin 


Lucent 

Customer 

Relationship 

Management 

Solutions. 

If  you  could  bring  together  all  your 
business  resources  with  everything 
you  know  about  your  customers 
(whether  they  contact  you  by 
mail,  e-mail,  Web  site,  phone  or 
fax),  what  would  it  amount  to? 

A  more  consistently  satisfying 
experience  for  your  customers 
(keep  'em  coming  back).  A  more 
profitable  revenue-generating 
opportunity  for  your  business. 


How?  Lucent  CRM  Solutions  focus 
every  part  of  your  enterprise 
(from  Internet,  to  call  centers, 
to  databases,  to  fulfillment  and 
beyond)  on  customers'  needs  and 
preferences,  building  long-term 
customer  loyalty  to  deliver  on 
your  business  goals. 

Our  leading-edge  intelligent 
software  links  customer 
interactions  across  your  entire 
company.  We  have  technology  to 
integrate  your  voice  and  data 
applications  (around  the  block 
and  around  the  world),  eliminating 
barriers  to  doing  business. 

It  adds  up  to  a  more  seamless 
experience  for  your  customers. 


The  power  of  our  strategic 
alliances  with  leading  software 
applications,  technology  and 
integration  partners  assures  you 
a  total  CRM  Solution. 

And  (rest  easy)  Lucent  NetCare® 
CRM  Professional  Services 
can  help  you  plan,  design, 
integrate  and  manage  your 
solution  (24x7x365). 


That's  the  idea  behind 
Lucent  Customer  Relationship 
Management  Solutions. 

Now  the  company  that  helps  more 
businesses  connect  with  their 
customers  (in  more  ways  than 
anyone  else)  can  help  you  do 
more  business  with  each  of  your 
customers. 


on  your  customers. 


See  how  Lucent  CRM  Solutions  bring 
it  all  together  to  make  customer 
relationships  more  rewarding 
for  everyone.  Give  us  a  call. 

1-877-FOR-CRM1  (1-877-367-2761) 


And  the  rewards 
add  up  for  everyone. 


www.lucent.com/crmnow 


We  make  the  things  that  make  communications  work. 
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Publishers  Note 


Windows  2000  Professional  (desktop),  Server  and 

Advanced  Server  editions  are  scheduled  to  be  released  to  manufacturing  by 
Microsoft  by  the  end  of  1999.  Studies  conducted  by  IDG  Research  Services  reveal 
that  within  one  year,  about  one-third  of  IT  organizations  will  either  upgrade  or 
migrate  to  this  operating  system.  If  that’s  true,  that  should  add  a  few  more  billion 
dollars  to  Microsoft  Corp.’s  bottom  line. 

But  the  release  that  CIOs  should  pay  attention  to 
— Windows  2000  Datacenter  Server — is  slated  to 
happen  several  months  after  the  other  three  edi¬ 
tions  hit  the  market. 

For  Microsoft — and  CIOs — it  is  Windows 
2000  Datacenter  Server  that  will  make  or  break 
Microsoft’s  goal  of  being  a  viable  enterprise  OS 
vendor  offering  products  that  scale  from  hand¬ 
helds  to  the  corporate  data  center. 

According  to  Microsoft,  Windows  2000 
Datacenter  Server  will  be  “the  operating  system 
for  the  most  demanding  levels  of  availability  and 
scale  such  as  data  warehousing,  server  consoli¬ 
dation  and  online  transaction  processing.”  You 
can  bet  that  Microsoft  will  also  position 
Windows  2000  Datacenter  Server  as  the  engine 
of  your  e-business  computing  strategies. 

Five  years  from  now,  the  success — or  lack  thereof — of  the  Windows  2000 
Datacenter  Server  will  be  looked  back  on  as  a  significant  turning  point  in 
Microsoft’s  24-year  history.  Since  its  inception,  Microsoft  has  been  rooted  in  and 
branded  as  a  personal  computer/server  operating  system  company.  And  a  very 
successful  one  at  that.  The  initial  releases  of  Windows  2000  Professional,  Server 
and  Advanced  Server  are  strongly  related  to  Microsoft’s  past  heritage. 

The  reception  that  CIOs  around  the  world  give  the  Windows  2000  Datacenter 
Server  edition,  however,  will  determine  exactly  how  viable  a  competitor  the 
Windows  OS — and  Microsoft — will  be  to  the  existing  enterprise  operating  sys¬ 
tems  that  CIOs  have  relied  on  for  years.  And  remember  this:  Extracting  a  scal¬ 
able,  24/7  enterprise  OS  is  akin  to  having  root  canal  surgery.  Microsoft’s  market¬ 
ing  machine  has  its  work  cut  out  for  itself. 

If  CIOs  give  Windows  2000  Datacenter  Server  a  thumbs-up  and  agree  that 
Microsoft  offers  a  singular,  compatible  operating  system  that  scales  all  platforms, 
Windows  will  become  the  de  facto  corporate  computing  standard.  A  thumbs- 
down,  however,  will  send  Microsoft  scrambling  to  fix  what’s  wrong  in  future 
releases.  Plus,  a  digital  hiccup  in  Datacenter  Server  will  solidify  in  CIOs’  minds 
that  Windows  is  great  for  desktops  and  departmental  servers  but  not  for  the  data 
center.  The  market  reaction  to  Windows  2000  Datacenter  Server  will  be  one  of 
the  more  important  data  points  to  follow.  As  was  true  with  the  Apollo  13  mis¬ 
sion,  failure  in  the  data  center  is  not  an  option. 


Gary  J.  Beach 
gbeach@cio.com 
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Concerned  about  e-vailability™?  Let  us  be  your  guide. 


It  used  to  be  that  when  your  system  went  down,  only  internal  business  suffered.  But  with  the 
advent  of  the  Internet,  much  more  is  at  stake.  Now  you  have  customers  and  business  partners 
who  have  come  to  depend  on,  and  expect,  the  availability  of  information  24x365 —  and  if 
you  can’t  provide  it  for  them,  someone  else  will. 

Our  focus  is  ensuring  that  the  Internet-based  applications,  data  and  services  that  you  and  your 
customers  depend  on  will  be  there  when  you  need  them  —  we  call  it  e-vailability.  With  over 
19  years  of  experience  behind  us,  we  have  the  technical  know-how  and  enterprise  expertise  to 
turn  e-business  into  an  important  strategic  advantage. 


Whether  your  site  is  accessed  by  your  customers  and  business  partners  or  by  internal  employees, 

BMC  Software  can  provide  a  winning  e-business  management  strategy  and  solutions  that 
meet  your  needs. 

Your  users  expect  information  to  be  there  when  they  need  it.  Count  on  us  to  make  it  a  reality. 


8oo  408  4810  www.bmc.com/e-vailability 


<  bmcsoftware 


Assuring  Business  Availability 


TM 


Why  do  Microsoft  Certified  Technical  Education  Centers  offer  customized 
training  programs?  Let’s  look,  for  a  moment,  at  the  typical  environment. 

Microsoft  CTECs  understand  that  each  technology  environment  is  a  unique 
mixture  of  Microsoft  and  various  other  technologies.  That’s  why  they  provide 
training  solutions  specific  to  your  needs.  Microsoft  CTECs  are  staffed 


©  1999  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft  and  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries. 


Where  do  you  want  to  go  today ?* 


with  Microsoft  Certified  Trainers  who  are  expert  instructors  in  Microsoft 
technology  and  in  how  it  works  within  all  types  of  environments.  Their 
ultimate  goal?  To  apply  their  expertise  to  your  staff,  your  situation,  and  your 
needs  —  to  provide  the  perfect  training  solution  for  you.  For  a  customized 
training  plan,  find  a  Microsoft  CTEC  at  www.microsoft.com/certified 
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Edited  by  David  Rosenbaum 


For  the  Birders 


software  If  turkeys  are  so  dumb,  how 


come  they’re  running  around  wild  in  every 
state  except  Alaska  (too  cold — not  so  dumb, 
eh?),  with  an  estimated  4.5  million  of  them 
in  the  lower  48?  In  the  wild,  they  aren’t 
dumb  at  all,  argues  the  Washington-based 
National  Turkey  Foundation;  it’s  the 
Thanksgiving  Butterballs  grown  on  farms  that 
give  the  turkey  intellect  a  bad  rap.  (Aggie  rumor 
has  it  that  the  domesticated  birds  are  so  stupid  they 
can  drown  in  a  heavy  rain  because  they  don’t  know  enough 
to  lower  their  heads.) 

If  you  ever  see  a  turkey  in  the  wild,  it’s  pretty  exciting. 
Some  of  the  males,  or  toms,  can  weigh  more  than  20  pounds 
and  begin  their  insane  gobbling  when  disturbed.  And  if  one 
of  these  avian  zeppelins  ever  takes  wing  near  you,  you’ll 
surely  want  to  record  the  event  for  posterity,  noting  where 
and  when  you  saw  it,  and  jotting  down  the  size  of  the  bird’s 
caruncle,  snood  and  wattle  (various  fleshy  appendages 
around  the  head  and  neck)  to  determine  at  which  of  North 
America’s  five  wild  turkey  varieties  you’re  looking.  For  this, 


you  could  use  AviSys,  the  cutting  edge  of  bird- 
ing  software. 

AviSys  includes  specialized  geographic 
databases  that  list  all  the  different  species  of 
birds  by  continent,  country,  state,  city,  you 
name  it,  and  let  you  track  everything  you  see 
and  cross-check  it  against  earlier  sightings  of 
the  same  bird  or  related  birds.  Right  now  AviSys 
is  available  only  in  various  species  of  Windows, 
but  its  creator,  Jerry  Blinn,  says  he  may  someday  make 
a  mini,  data-entry-only  version  for  handhelds  so  that  afi¬ 
cionados  can  take  AviSys  into  the  woods  where  the  birds  are. 

Blinn  also  offers  AviSys  Song,  software  for  playing 
bird-song  CDs  on  a  PC.  That  way,  birders  can  match  the 
sighting  with  the  song.  Or  check  the  sighting  against  the 
song.  Sometimes,  very  similar  songs  come  out  of  very 
dissimilar  birds. 

Luckily,  no  other  bird  sounds  like  a  turkey. 

Happy  Thanksgiving. 

AviSys  4.53  is  $99.95  and  AviSys  Song  is  $59.95.  Both 
are  available  at  www.avisys.net.  -Christopher  Koch 
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That  Personal  Touch 


QQ|  Recently,  a  friend  of  ours  was  offered  a  very  good  job  at  a  very  large, 
very  well-known  consultancy.  He  accepted  and  was  given  an  800  number  to  call 
to  seal  the  deal.  When  he  called,  he  was  greeted 
with  a  menu  with  these  prompts: 

•  To  hear  these  instructions  in  English,  press  7 

•  For  partner  issues,  press  2 

•  For  employee  issues,  press  3 

•  For  information  regarding  employment 
with  the  firm,  press  4 

•  If  you  are  calling  to  accept  an  offer  of 
employment,  press  5 

This  didn't  give  our  friend  a  warm  and  fuzzy 
feeling  about  his  future  workplace.  We  pointed 
out  that  it  could  have  been  worse.  It  could  have 
been  a  900  number.  ■ 
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And  Curtsy  While  You  Reboot” 


EDUCATION 


You’re  probably  familiar 
with  the  traditional  image  of  the 
Katharine  Gibbs  School  graduate. 
Known  as  “Katy  Gibbs  girls”  (origin¬ 
ally,  the  schools  were  for  girls  only,  now 
the  boy-girl  ratio  is  one  to  one),  they 
wore  prim  white  gloves  and  often  came 
from  upper-class  families  who  had 
fallen  on  hard  times.  The  rationale  was 
that  if  their  daughters  had  to  work 
before  getting  married,  they  could  at 
least  work  in  a  dignified  secretarial  job. 

The  school  is  still  around  today,  but 
it’s  not  your  grandmother’s  Katy  Gibbs. 
Since  the  first  one  opened  in 
Providence,  R.I.,  in  1911,  the  schools 
have  come  a  long  way.  Today’s  Katy 
Gibbs  graduates  are  called  executive  or 
administrative  assistants.  And  the  cur¬ 
riculum  offered  at  the  seven  Gibbs 
schools  now  operating  in  the  New 
England  and  New  York  areas — includ¬ 
ing  locations  in  Melville,  N.Y.,  New 
York  City,  Piscataway,  N.J.,  and 
Boston — includes  IT. 

Katharine  Gibbs  offers  two  IT  pro¬ 
grams.  One  is  a  nine-month  training 
course  that  offers  a  certificate  in  com¬ 
puter  technical  support,  educating  stu¬ 
dents  in  such  skills  as  hardware  repair, 
software  implementation  and  configura¬ 
tion,  networking  and  PC  troubleshoot¬ 
ing.  The  other  is  called  computer  net¬ 
work  operations.  It’s  an  1 8-month 
program  that  builds  on  the  technical 
support  course,  offering  training  in 
management,  business  ethics  and  com¬ 
munications.  Graduates  of  this  program 
receive  an  associate  degree  and  expect  to 
fill  jobs  such  as  LAN  technician  or 
junior  network  administrator. 

Marissa  Armour,  placement  coun¬ 
selor  and  computer  information  special¬ 
ist  for  the  Katharine  Gibbs  School  in 
Melville,  N.Y.,  says  the  IT  program, 
which  started  in  December  1997,  has 
begun  to  attract  notice  from  corpora¬ 
tions  clawing  for  IT  professionals.  In 
the  two  years  since  the  program  began, 
the  Melville  school  (which,  like  all 
Gibbs  schools,  is  now  owned  by  the 
Hoffman  Estates,  Ill. -based  Career 
Education  Corp.)  has  tripled  its  enroll¬ 
ment  and  now  has  1,000  students, 


about  half  of  whom  are  there  for  the 
IT  education.  The  school’s 
Piscataway,  N.J.,  and  New  York 
City  locations  are  showing  similar 
rapid  growth,  she  says. 

Although  Armour  says  that 
Gibbs  does  not  want  to  change  its 
image  of  propriety  and  rectitude 
completely,  she  adds  that,  “We  are 
known  as  the  Harvard  of  administra¬ 
tive  schools  and  we  want  to  keep  up 
with  the  changing  workplace.” 


You  can  find  more  information  on 
the  Katharine  Gibbs  School  at 
www.kgibbs.com.  -Mindy  Blodgett 


Getting  to  Know  You 


INVESTIGATIONS 


Today  most  people  believe  that  information — about  any¬ 
one  or  anything — is  readily  available  to  everyone  with  a  modem.  Does  the  Web 
mean,  as  some  claim,  that  private  investigators  (Pis)  are  hanging  up  their 
trench  coats  and  sleuthing  for  a  new  profession? 

The  Web  has  cut  into  the  PI  business,  say  several  gumshoes.  With  phone 
numbers  and  even  public  records  available  over  the  Internet,  Pis  are  finding 
that  citizens  are  turning  on  their  computers  instead  of  contacting  a  peeper  to 
find  long-lost  friends  or  relatives. 

The  shamuses  think  they're  making  a  mistake.  The  information  you  get  off 
the  Web,  they  say,  is  only  as  good  as  the  person  who  put  it  there. 

Even  so,  for  most  investigations,  the  Internet  is  an  excellent  place  to  start. 
There  are  online  databases  that  will  provide  access  to  vast  archives  of  public 
records,  such  as  the  fee-for-service  KnowX  (www.knowx.com),  which  enables 
one  to  search  a  database  for  a  fee  based  on  the  type  of  search.  Anyone  can 
register  for  KnowX,  but  some  databases  are  selective.  E-Screening  (www. 
e-screening.com),  an  Internet  employment  screening  service  sponsored  by 
Precision  Screening  Inc.,  in  Austin,  Texas,  and  ChoicePoint  Inc.  ( www.choice 
pointinc.com)  in  Alpharetta,  Ga.,  are  limited  to  business  and  government 
access  through  an  application  and  a  screening  process.  For  the  pro  sleuth, 
getting  in  means  registering  and  providing  proof  of  licensing  before  he  or 
she  can  access  documents  that  contain  such  information  as  driving  records, 
criminal  records,  credit  information  and  more.  The  more  intensive  a  business 
background  report  is,  the  more  expensive  it  is. 

But  even  with  these  sites,  detective  work  still  requires  old-school  gum¬ 
shoeing.  Imagine  if  Phil  Marlowe  took  the  word  of  the  first  canary  who  came 
along.  According  to  Frank  McVeigh,  a  licensed  investigator  in  Massachusetts 
who  was  a  state  police  officer  for  21  years,  "Investigators  get  the  best  results 
by  doing  things  the  old-fashioned  way — knocking  on  doors." 

-Stacy  Hague 
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They  needed 
data.  They  needed 
technology. 

What  decision 
makers  need 
now  is... 


The  SAS®  Solution. 

The  way  to  make  sense  of  it  all. 


Are  your  decision  makers  bombarded  with  too  much  data  that  has  too  little  consistency?  Looking  for  an 
infrastructure  that  puts  them  in  control— turning  chaos  to  order,  and  data  into  reliable  and  usable  information? 

The  SAS  Solution — from  the  leading  name  in  data  warehousing  and  decision  support — makes  it  easy  to: 

Manage  information  and  make  it  available  to  those  who  need  it— regardless  of  how 
it  was  created  or  where  it  resides 

Leverage  your  investments  in  people,  resources,  and  technology 

Reduce  your  backlog,  simplify  and  automate  processes,  and  reaffirm  IT’s  business 
value  throughout  your  enterprise 

We’re  the  knowledge  company  that  combines  business  understanding  with  flexible,  open,  and  end-to-end 
technologies  that  drive  your  business  forward.  Get  to  know  us  by  requesting  our  free  CD,  The  SAS 9  Data 
Warehousing  Solution:  From  Chaos  to  Order,  from  Data  to  Knowledge  at  www.sas.com/makesense 


/M 

The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making  sas  institute 


www.sas.com/makesense  E-mail:  cio@sas.com  919.677.8200 


In  Canada  phone  1 .877.SAS.INST.  SAS  and  all  other  SAS  Institute  Inc.  product  or  service  names  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  in  the  USA  and  other  countries.  ®  indicates  USA  registration.  Other  brand  and  product 
names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  Copyright  ©  1999  by  SAS  Institute  Inc.  24002US.0699 


E-COMMERCE 


YOUR  BUSINESS 


EVERYWHERE 


WE  GET  IT 


WITH  THE 


TECHNOLOGY 


ALREADY  HAVE 


©1999  Compuware  Corporation  800.368.4326 


For  information  on  how  our  people  and  software  tools  can  make  e-commerce  work  for  you, 

visit  www.compuware.com/ecommerce  What  do  you  need  most? 


Trendlines 


Off  the  Shelf 


Oneness  Is  All 

Re-creating  the  Corporation: 

A  Design  of  Organizations  for 
the  21st  Century 

Russell  L.  Ackoff 

Oxford  University  Press,  1999,  $30 


Nothing  exists  in  a  void,  least  of  all  the  mod- 
ern  corporation.  Russell  Ackoff,  professor  emeritus  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania’s  Wharton  School  and  widely 
recognized  as  one  of  the  world’s  foremost  management 
thinkers,  has  written  a  very  straightforward  book  based  on  sys¬ 
tems  thinking,  an  approach  that  views  the  corporation  as  an 
organic  whole  swimming  in  its  environment  rather  than  as  a 
conglomerate  of  disparate  departments  and  functions.  He 
attributes  the  failure  of  many  businesses  to  the  fact  that  their 
internal  operations  are  not  adequately  integrated.  The  survival 
of  a  business  entity,  asserts  Ackoff,  depends  on  how  its  parts 
interact,  not  how  they  act  when  taken  separately.  With  clarity 
and  style,  Ackoff  has  drawn  a  very  simple  map  for  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  systems  thinking  in  the  corporation.  -Stacy  Hague 


E-biquitous 


NUMBERS 


Almost  half  of  all  major  businesses  and 


government  agencies  are  planning  to  buy  e-commerce 


software  (including  electronic  data  interchange)  before 


New  &  Recommended 

Implementing  Your  Strategic  Plan: 

How  to  Turn  "Intent"  into  Effective 
Action  for  Sustainable  Change 

C.  Davis  Fogg 

AMA  Publishing,  1998,  $65 

C.  Davis  Fogg,  author  and  president  of  his 
own  consulting  firm,  the  Nashville,  Tenn.- 
based  Fogg  Management  Consulting  Inc.,  has 
developed  a  thorough  step-by-step  plan  for 
accomplishing  organizational  change.  This  hard¬ 
line  text  recommends  breaking  the  organization 
down  into  components  (in  contradistinction  to 
the  Ackoff  approach  described  on  the  left)  that 
can  be  analyzed  and  shuffled.  The  author’s  style  is 
a  bit  strident,  but  the  book  repays  attention  if 
you’re  not  quite  certain  where  to  begin  to  make 
your  organizational  vision  a  reality. 

Secrets  of  Software  Success: 

Management  Insights  From 
100  Software  Firms  Around 
the  World 

Detlev  J.  Hoch,  Cyriac  R.  Roeding, 

Gert  Purkert  and  Sandro  K.  Linder 
Harvard  Business  School  Press, 

1999,  $27.50 

These  case  studies  of  more  than  100  software 
companies  worldwide  cover  everything  from 
megaliths  like  IBM  to  entrepreneurial  startups. 

The  authors,  all  consultants  at  McKinsey  &  Co. 
Inc.,  deliver  quick  and  useful  shots  of  insight  and 
advice  on  the  leadership  skills,  people  and  tools  a 
company  will  need  to  be  successful  in  this  volatile, 
entrepreneurial  industry.  -Stacy  Hague 


Who's  Buying 

E-Commerce  Software  Acquisition  Plans, 


June  through  December  1999 

Wholesale  Distribution . . . 66.7% 

Banking  and  Finance  . . .60% 

Utilities  . ..52% 

Insurance . 48.3% 

Retail  Distribution  . . .38.7% 

Transportation . 28.6% 

Health  Care . 25% 

State  and  Local  Government . .23.5% 

Federal  Government . . . 4.3% 


SOURCE:  COMPUTER  ECONOMICS  1999  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  AND  E-BUSINESS 
SPENDING  STUDY 


the  20th  century  expires,  according  to  a  recent  study 
conducted  by  Computer  Economics  Inc.,  a  Carlsbad, 
Calif.-based  research  organization. 

What's  significant  about  the  data,  says  Computer 
Economics  Vice  President  for  Research  Michael  Erbschloe, 
is  what  it  implies  for  the  structure  of  business  in  the  new 
millennium. 

"It's  not  about  selling  stuff  on  the  Web,"  says  Eberschloe, 
who  conducted  the  survey  among  approximately  500  major 
international  companies  and  government  organizations. 
"And  it's  not  about  participating  in  Wal-Mart's  supply  chain. 
It's  about  asking  how  you're  going  to  ramp  up  your  organi¬ 
zation  to  leverage  this  new  technology.  At  the  risk  of  sound¬ 
ing  jargony,  it's  about  business  process  reengineering." 

And  here  we  thought  it  was  about  buying  and 
selling  software.  ■ 
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PHOTOS  BY  LESLIE  ANNE  FEAGLEY 


FREE  Power 
Availability  Kit 

that  will  help  you  solve 
your  enterprise  power 
protection  problems. 

Just  mail  or  fax  this  completed  coupon  or 
contact  APC  for  your  FREE  Power  Availability  Kit. 
Better  yet,  order  it  today  at  the  APC  Web  site! 

Key  Code 

http://promo.apcc.com  o658z 

(888)  289-APCC  x1342  •  FAX:  (401 )  788-2797 


Legendary  Reliability" 


□  YES!  Please  send  me  my  FREE 

Power  Availability  Kit. 

□  NO,  I'm  not  interested  at  this  time  but 

please  add  me  to  your  mailing  list. 


o658z 


Name.. 

Title: 


.  Company: 


Address: 


City/Town:. 
Phone: _ 


.  State: . 


-Zip: 


.  Country 


Brand  of  UPS  used?  . 
Brand  of  PC  used? 


Brand  of  Servers  used? 


©1999  APC  All  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  owners.  SY4A9EB-US_2c  •  E-mail  apcinfo@apcc.com  •  132  fairgrounds  Road.  West  Kingston,  Rl  02892  USA 


NO  POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF  MAILED 
IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST-CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO.  36  WEST  KINGSTON  Rl 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


KEY  CODE:  o658z 
Department:  B 
132  FAIRGROUNDS  ROAD 
PO  BOX  278 

WEST  KINGSTON  Rl  02892-9920 


How  to  Contact  APC 

Call:  (888)  289-APCC 

use  the  extension  on  the  reverse  side 

Fax:  (401)  788-2797 

Visit:  http://promo.apcc.com 

use  the  key  code  on  the  reverse  side 


Legendary  Reliability' 


Mill 


I.  II.  .I.I.I....I.II.I..I.I.M.  MIL  ul.lnl 


Your  enterprise  is  only 
as  available  as  its  power 


APC  Symmetra'  Power  Array™: 

N+1  redundancy  for  100%  uptime 

Data  access  is  critical  to  both  your  internal  and  external 
customers.  Now  that  applications  like  messaging,  Web 
integration  and  E-commerce  are  deemed  mission-critical, 
losing  power  to  your  storage  and  processors  is  not  an  option. 

You  need  to  be  ready  for  the  unexpected.  APC's  Symmetra 
Power  Array  is  the  single  most  highly  available  UPS  in  the 
marketplace.  Since  power  problems  are  the  leading  cause  of 
downtime,  make  sure  you're  prepared. 

Consider  how  Symmetra  protects  your  business: 

•N+1  redundancy  design  assures  continuous  availability  - 

If  a  module  fails,  the  others  instantly  begin  supporting  the 
full  load. 

•  Scalable  power  -  Additional  4  kVA  modules  can  be  added  to 
expand  to  16  kVA  of  power  capacity  (4  unit  frame  is  expand¬ 
able  to  8  kVA) 

•  Serviceable  while  load  is  up  and  running  -  Additional  battery 
modules  increase  runtime  and  all  the  modules  are  hot  swap¬ 
pable,  meaning  no  downtime. 


Installing  or 
reconfiguring 
your  modular 
Power  Array 
couldn't  be 
any  simpler. 


"Not  having  a  Symmetra  in  place  would  have  resulted  in  lost  data, 
corrupted  hard  drives  and  lost  time  to  recover.  The  Symmetra  system 
has  more  than  paid  for  itself  during  this  one  outage." 

-  Bob  Lesher  and  Charlie  Bise,  Information  Technology,  Exel  Logistics 


Now  you  can  easily  manage  power  to  your  systems. 
APC  MasterSwitch™  in  your  communications  and 
computer  racks  can  save  you  time  and  money  by 
helping  your  staff  to  manage  power  proactively. 


PowerView”  is  a  hand-held  control  panel  for  network 
administrators  that  configures  and  controls  UPSs  in 
rack,  computer  room,  and  datacenter  environments. 


APC  is  a  leader  in  the  field  of  power  availability.  Our  technology 
grows  with  your  business  and  can  help  power  protect  your 
new  applications  as  you  roll  them  out.  Contact  APC  today  and 
let  APC's  Legendary  Reliability™  work  for  you. 


Legendary  Reliability” 


FREE  Power  Availability  Kit  -  Get  Legendary  Reliability  for  your  network. 

To  order:  Visit  http://promo.apcc.com  Key  Code  o658z  •  Call  888-289-APCC  xl 342  •  Fax  401 -788-2797 
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Trendlines 

I  Schmooze, 

You  Schmooze, 
We  All  Schmooze 


KNOWLEDGE  MANAGEMENT 


“Matchmaker,  matchmaker 
Make  me  a  match. 

Find  me  a  find, 

Catch  me  a  catch....  ” 

When  Tevye’s  daughters  in  Fiddler  on  the  Roof  sang  their 
hearts’  desire  to  Yenta  the  Matchmaker,  they  hoped  they’d 
be  fixed  up  with  good  husbands  who  would  share  their 
interests  and  provide  for  them.  A  new  knowledge  manage¬ 
ment  technology  has  a  similar  ambition,  and  there’s  a  good 
chance  it  will  work  at  least  as  well  as  its  namesake. 

Yenta,  invented  by  Lenny  Foner,  a  recent  PhD  from  the 
MIT  Media  Laboratory  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  a  tool  that 
works  automatically  in  the  background  on  a  Unix  desktop. 


An  Imperfect  World 


e-commerce  The  poet  Robert  Burns  once  wrote  that  "the  best  laid  schemes  o' 


mice  and  men  gang  aft  agley."  Which,  translated  from  the  Scottish,  means  "stuff 
happens."  This  is  especially  true  on  the  Web. 

Take  Productopia.  Productopia  is  a  recently  launched  Web  site  ( www.productopia . 
com)  that,  in  the  words  of  CEO  Roger  Neal,  wants  to  be  the  "one-stop  shopping  site 
for  consumers  on  the  Web."  The  idea  behind  the  San  Francisco-based  business  is 
that  what  people  are  looking  for  as  they  click  through  cyberspace  is  guidance. 
Working  on  the  assumption  that  people  use  the  Net  more  to  research  than  to  buy, 
Productopia  offers  reviews  and  recommendations  on  a  wide  range  of  consumer 
items.  Of  course,  because  this  is  the  Internet,  after  one  reads  the  review  of,  say, 
watches,  one  can  click  a  button  that  will  tell  you  where  to  go  to  buy. 

It  may  also  direct  you  to  other  places,  which  is  where  things  can  go  agley.  Product¬ 
opia  has  an  "Even  More:  Search  the  Web"  button  that  sends  the  surfer  hunting  for  a 
product  to  the  Excite  search  ehgine.  And,  as  Neal  says,  "We  wish  the  world  of  search 
were  better  than  it  is." 

In  a  recent  search  for  a  watch,  Excite  listed  four  sites  where  they  could  be 
bought.  Site  number  five  was  called  LovePark,  and  they  were  not  selling  watches.  A 
few  clicks  through  LovePark  brought  a  visitor  to  a  photo  gallery  of  smiling  Korean 
"stars"  with  whom  the  visitor  was  urged  to  correspond.  In  Korean. 

"There's  still  some  work  to  do,"  says  Neal  when  apprised  of  this  detour  on  the 
World  Weird  Web.  "Searching  for  'women's  jeans,'  that's  also  dicey." 

Neal  believes  that  Productopia's  value  lies  in  the  quality  of  the  analysis  and  advice 
it  provides,  not  in  its  ability  to  guide  visitors  to  retail  sites.  He  points  out  that  the 
Web  search  button  has  the  "lowest  click  [number]  on  the  [Productopia]  page." 

Good  news  for  Productopia;  bad  news  for  LovePark.  -David  Rosenbaum 


You  load  the  software  on  your  machine  and  fire  it  up.  First, 
the  application  deduces  your  interests  from  the  files  (includ¬ 
ing  e-mail)  you  list  for  it  to  scan.  Then  it  searches  the  Inter¬ 
net  for  other  people,  also  running  Yenta,  who  have  listed 
similar  files.  Your  Yenta  gossips  with  the  other  Yentas  and 
asks  for  referrals  to  Yentas  that  might  be  even  better 
matches.  Then  it  tells  you,  allowing  you  to  make  profes¬ 
sional  connections  and  build  communities  of  interest. 

All  communications  are  peer-to-peer  among  cooperating 

Yentas.  There  is  no  central 
repository  that  can  be  cracked. 
When  one  Yenta  sends  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  another,  it  uses  a  Yenta- 
ID — a  long  random  number — 
to  identify  itself.  If  you  want 
somebody  else  to  know  your 
real  name  or  your  real  e-mail 
address,  you  have  to  tell  him  or 
her  yourself.  Everything  Yenta 
does  is  encrypted  using  SSL  and 
full-strength  cryptography. 
Foner  admits  the  name  yenta  is 
not  exactly  right.  “Yiddish  yen¬ 
tas  gossip  to  everyone,  and  my 
software  is  more  protective  of 
users’  privacy,”  he  says.  Foner 
admits  that  he  has  to  explain 
the  name  to  about  half  the 
people  to  whom  he  gives 
demos.  “[People]  just  assume  it 
must  be  an  acronym.” 

Actually,  at  his  PhD  defense, 
someone  suggested  it  stood  for 
Yiddish  Expression,  Not 
Trivial  Acronym. 

Yenta’s  source  code  is 
publicly  available  and  can  be 
downloaded  for  free  from 
Foner’s  home  page,  foner. 
www.media.mit.edu/ 
people/foner. 

-Perry  Glasser 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  CARL  WIENS 


Your  enterprise  is  only 
as  available  as  its  power 


APC  Silcon®DP300E:  an  efficient,  cost 
effective,  high-kVA  3-phase  solution 

As  your  business  grows  and  you  consolidate  your  datacenter, 
our  new  line  of  high-end  3-phase  UPSs  will  accommodate 
your  growth  and  provide  you  with  the  Legendary  Reliability™ 
you  require  for  continued  success  in  a  high-availability  world. 

APC's  revolutionary  Delta  Conversion  On-line™  technology 
offers  reduction  in  energy  loss  and  associated  operating  costs 
by  a  factor  of  four.  It's  also  the  most  efficient  3-phase  engine  in 
the  market,  with  efficiencies  higher  than  95%.  One  look  at 
Delta  Conversion  On-line  will  forever  change  the  way  you 
think  about  3-phase  power  protection. 

•  Service  and  Support  -  All  APC  3-phase  products  are  backed  by 
APC's  Global  Services  Organization.  Whether 
you  require  facility  audit  services,  installation 
and  start-up  services,  power  integration  servic¬ 
es,  or  maintenance  and  support  services,  APC's 
Global  Services  Organization  is  ready  to  assist. 


"The  installed  APC  Silcon  UPS  systems  have  not  only  met  but 
also  exceeded  our  expectations.  The  sinusoidal  input  cur¬ 
rent  eliminates  the  problem  of  input  harmonics." 

-  Peter  Nikonowitsch,  Engineering  Manager,  Hitachi  Semiconductor 


•  Uptime/scalability  -  Scalability  to  over  4  MW  assures  redun¬ 
dancy  and  constant  uptime  over  many  years.  Starting  at 
lOkVA,  all  units  can  easily  and  cost-effectively  be  configured 
in  parallel  redundant  mode. 

•  Manageability  -  Enterprise  users  of  Tivoli,  CA  Unicenter  and 
HP  OpenView  management  platforms  can  easily  integrate  the 
monitoring  of  all  APC  3-phase  and  single-phase  devices. 
APC's  popular  PowerChute®  Network  Shutdown  software 
allows  3-phase  management  from 
a  Web  browser  interface. 


Find  out  today  why  customers  rely  on  APC  as  their  solutions 
provider  of  choice  for  high-end  datacenter,  facilities  and 
networking  power  protection  requirements.  Our  technology 
grows  with  your  business  and  can  help  power  protect  your 
new  applications  as  you  roll  them  out.  Contact  APC  today 
and  let  APC's  Legendary  Reliability  work  for  you. 


Legendary  Reliability" 


FREE  Power  Availability  Kit  -  Get  Legendary  Reliability  for  your  network. 

To  order:  Visit  http://promo.apcc.com  Key  Code  o574z  •  Call  888-289-APCC  x7699  •  Fax  401-788-2797 
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ONDER  OF  NATURE.] 


NEW  DELL9  PO  WEREDGE*  2400Server 


Workgroup  Server 

■  Inter  Pentium*  III  Processor  at  450MHz  (up  to  667MHz); 

Dual  Processor  Capable 

■  64MB  133MHz  ECC  SDRAM  (up  to  2GB) 

•  9GB1 7200  RPM  Ultra-2/LVD  SCSI  HD  (up  to  36GB1 10KI;  Hot-swap 
Optional;  180GB*  Internal  Storage  Capacity 

■  Embedded  Single-Channel  RAID  with  64MB  Cache 

■  HP  OpenView*  NNM  Special  Edition;  Integrated  NIC  and  SCSI  Controllers; 
40X  Max5  SCSI  CD-ROM 

■  Optional  Redundant  Hot-Swap  Power  Supplies 

■  3- Year  Next-Business-Day  On-sites  Service;  7x24  Tech  Support'8 


Business  Lease":  $83/Mo.,36  Month 
[•VALUE  CODE:  11177-291124 


Dell1  Recommended  Upgrades: 

■  MS"  Windows  NT*  Server  4.0,  add  $799 

■  Upgrade  to  18GB1 10,000  RPM  Ultra-2/LVD  SCSI  HD,  add  $600 


YOU’RE  THE  BOSS.  YOU  PUT  YOUR  SWEAT  AND  GUTS  INTO  THIS  COMPANY.  AND  LUCKILY,  SO  DOES  YOUR  DELL® 
POWEREDGE  SERVER.  IN  FACT,  IT  LIKES  WORKING  AROUND  THE  CLOCK.  DELL  SERVERS  ARE  BUILT  WITH  RESILIENT 
UPTIME  FEATURES  LIKE  HOT-SWAPPABLE  POWER  SUPPLIES,  COOLING  FANS  AND  HARD  DRIVES.  SO  YOUR  SERVER 
STAYS  UP  AND  RUNNING.  EVEN  THROUGH  THE  MEANEST  FLU  SEASON. 


DELL®  POWEREDGE •  1300  Server 
Entry-Level  Server 

■  Intel*  Pentium*  III  Processor  at  450MHz 

(up  to  600MHz);  Dual  Processor/RAID  Capable 

■  64MB  100MHz  ECC  SDRAM  (up  to  1GB) 

•  9GB*  7200  RPM  Ultra-2/LVD  SCSI  HD  (up  to  36GB*); 

108GB*  Internal  Storage  Capacity 
»  HP  OpenView*  NNM  Special  Edition;  NIC  and  Inte¬ 
grated  SCSI  Controllers;  40X  Max'  Variable  CD-ROM 

■  3-Year  Next-Business-Day  On-site3  Service;  7x24 
Tech  Support1* 

^  f  A  Business  Lease’1:  $50/’Mo.,36  Mos. 

^/T77  E-VALUE  CODE:  11177-291114 

Dell*  Recommended  Upgrade: 

■  Small  Business  Upgrade  Bundle,  add  $1897 
Includes;  MS®  BackOffice  Small  Business  Server  4.5, 
Modem,  Training  on  CD-ROM  and  System  Support 


NEW  DELL®  POWEREDGE ®  2400  Server 

Workgroup  Server 

■  Intel®  Pentium®  III  Processor  at  533MHz 
(up  to  667MHz);  Dual  Processor  Capable 

■  128MB  133MHz  ECC  SDRAM  (up  to  2GB) 

■  Three  9GB*  7200  RPM  Ultra-2/LVD  SCSI  Hot-swap  HDs 
(up  to  36GB*  10K);  180GB*  Internal  Storage  Capacity 

■  Embedded  single-channel  RAID  with  64MB  cache 

■  HP  OpenView  NNM  Special  Edition;  Integrated  NIC  and 
SCSI  Controllers;  40X  Max6  SCSI  CD-ROM 

■  Redundant  Hot-Swap  Power  Supplies 

■  3- Year  Next-Business-Day  On-site3  Service;  7x24 
Tech  Support’8 

^  f  £“  -  Business  Lease15:  $139/Mo.,36  Mos. 

J^^TIDa  E- VALUE  CODE:  11177-291141 

Dell®  Recommended  Upgrade: 

■  MS®  Windows  NT®  Server  4.0,  add  $799 


NEW  DELL®  POWEREDGE ®  4400  Server 

Departmental  Server 

■  Intel®  Pentium®  III  Xeon™  Processor  at  600MHz  (up  to 
733MHz);  Dual  Processor  Capable 

■  128MB  133MHz  ECC  SDRAM  (up  to  4GB) 

■  Three  9GB*  7,200  Ultra  160/m  SCSI  Hot-swap  HDs 
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Edited  by  David  Rosenbaum 


MANAGING  YOUR  CAREER,  STAFF  AND  PROFESSIONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 


Real  Versus  Ideal 


What  does  it  mean  when  a  professor  of  IT 
can’t  practice  what  he  teaches f  It  means  he’s 
doing  his  job . 


Take  Frank  Sirianni,  vice  president 
for  planning  and  information  technol¬ 
ogy  at  St.  John’s  University  in  Queens, 
N.Y.  Charged  with  handling  technol¬ 
ogy  for  a  system  with  more  than 
20,000  student  and  staff  customers, 
Sirianni  is  constantly  faced  with  lim¬ 
ited  resources  and  the  pressure  to  per¬ 
form.  He  says  these  circumstances 
create  a  disconnect  between  how  he 
actually  runs  his  department  and  what 
he  teaches  students  in  his  management 
information  systems  seminar.  Sirianni 
insists  that  this  doesn’t  make  him  a 
hypocrite;  it  just  proves  that  managing 
IT  is  a  job  that  requires  more  practical 
panache  than  book  learning.  “Theory 
is  theory — it’s  supposed  to  be  an 
ideal,”  Sirianni  says.  “There  are  a 
number  of  things  I  do  as  CIO  [of  St. 
John’s]  that  I’d  never  tell  my  students. 
If  I  did,  I’d  be  giving  them  the  wrong 
idea  about  how  IT  should  be  run.  They 
need  to  know  what  they  should 
shoot  for,”  he  says.  “Beyond  that,  it’s 
up  to  them  to  determine  how  they 
can  incorporate  those  ideals  into  strate¬ 
gies  of  their  own.” 


Take  Your  Time,  But 
Hurry  Up 

Sirianni’s  lecture  about  pro¬ 
curement  is  heavy  stuff. 
Some  of  the  20  MBA  stu¬ 
dents  in  his  class  have  been 
known  to  take  pages  of 
notes  during  this  one  lec¬ 
ture  alone.  While  working 
off  a  transparency  projected 
onto  the  chalkboard  in  the 
front  of  the  room,  Sirianni 
lays  out  a  formal  procure¬ 
ment  procedure  similar  to  one 
used  by  many  corporate  CIOs 
today.  First,  he  explains,  comes 
the  information-gathering  process, 
where  IT  leaders  should  learn  all  they 
can  about  the  products  available.  Next 
is  the  request  for  proposal  (RFP) 
phase.  Sirianni  warns  students  to  read 
each  proposal  carefully,  paying  special 
attention  to  the  fine  print.  Last  is  the 


aspect  of  the  IT  industry.  One  class  at 
Marquette  University  in  Milwaukee 
deals  with  how  to  prepare  for  an 
enterprise  resource  planning  (ERP) 
implementation.  Another,  at  Yale  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  focuses  on  secu¬ 
rity  issues  after  Y2K.  CIOs  who  teach 
courses  like  these  say  they’re  training 
the  IT  leaders  of  tomorrow.  Of 
course,  if  they  were  really  preparing 
them  for  their  future  jobs,  they’d  be 
telling  their  students  to  take  every¬ 
thing  they  say  with  a  few  pounds  of 
salt.  It’s  not  that  they’re  willingly  mis¬ 
leading  their  students;  they  simply 
have  no  choice. 


HEN  IT  COMES  TO  INFOR- 
mation  technology,  theory 
and  practice — unlike  love 
and  marriage,  ham  and 
eggs  or  clients  and  servers 
— do  not  necessarily  go  together.  CIOs 
usually  have  to  improvise,  trim, 
adjust,  compromise  and  sometimes 
even  give  up  on  their  most  cherished 
ideals  and  goals. 

Nowhere  is  this  truer  than  in  the 
groves  of  academe.  From  Maine  to 
Montana,  in  schools  both  public  and 
private,  academic  CIOs  teach  classes  in 
IT  management.  Flip  through  course 
syllabuses  and  you’ll  find  classes  on  just 
about  every 
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decision-making  process.  Sirianni 
teaches  his  students  not  to  base  their 
product  choice  on  cost  alone  but  instead 
on  the  value  the  product  can  provide  to 
the  business  as  a  whole. 

An  observer  might  gather  that 
Sirianni  believes  the  key  to  a  successful 
procurement  strategy  is  taking  the  time 
to  get  things  right.  And  the  observer 
would  be  right — in  theory.  In  practice, 
however,  time  is  something  Sirianni  just 
doesn’t  have. 

Sirianni  started  at  St.  John’s  in  1994. 
Soon  after,  members  of  the  school’s 
board  of  trustees  initiated  an  aggressive 
expansion  strategy  that  included  more 
students,  more  buildings  and,  therefore, 
more  technology.  Since  then,  because  St. 
John’s  has  grown  so  rapidly,  school 
trustees  have  requested  that  IT  deliver 
solutions  ASAP. 

Given  the  resources  at  his  command, 
Sirianni  says  there  is  no  way  he  can  keep 
the  school’s  systems  running  and  still 
have  enough  manpower  to  make  fully 
informed  procurement  decisions  at  the 
speed  his  board  demands.  As  a  result,  he 
and  his  150  IT  employees  address  pro¬ 
curement  issues  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  often 
in  their  spare  time.  Forget  about  learn¬ 
ing  everything  about  all  the  available 
products.  Sirianni’s  department  usually 
researches  only  about  50  percent  of  the 
candidates  for  major  purchases.  In  the 
past,  he  adds,  this  haste  has  led  to  some 
poor  decisions  and  some  potentially  dis¬ 
astrous  mistakes. 

Such  was  the  case  earlier  this  summer 
when  a  senior  member  of  the  school’s 
executive  team  requested  that  Sirianni 
wire  a  handful  of  off-campus  buildings 
previously  not  connected  to  the  school’s 
private  phone  system.  Sirianni  says  the 
executive  wanted  cost  estimates  within 
a  week  and  pressured  Sirianni  to  deliver 
them  so  that  the  buildings  could  be 
wired  by  Sept.  1.  The  buildings  were 
wired  by  the  deadline,  but  Sirianni 
admits  he  did  not  have  enough  time  to 
investigate  all  the  products  and  services 
local  telecommunications  companies 
had  to  offer.  In  retrospect,  Sirianni  won¬ 
ders  if  the  school  might  have  gotten  a 
better  deal  if  he  had  had  the  luxury  of 
shopping  around. 

“I  would  have  preferred  to  give 
somebody  a  month  to  look  into  the 
issue,  then  have  made  a  decision  based 


on  that  person’s  recommendations  and 
findings,”  he  says.  “Instead,  we  ac¬ 
cepted  an  estimate  that  may  not  have 
been  the  best  value.  If  I  were  able  to 
practice  what  I  preach,  that  never  would 
have  happened.” 

Devise  a  System — Then  Throw  It 
Out  the  Window 

Procurement  isn’t  the  only  subject 
Sirianni  teaches  using  a  formula  that  he 
can  rarely  apply  in  real  life.  His  project 
management  lessons  propound  a  for¬ 
mal,  step-by-step  strategy.  Reading 


from  voluminous  notes,  Sirianni  rec¬ 
ommends  that  his  students  create  sta¬ 
ble  teams  to  implement  major  IT  ini¬ 
tiatives  such  as  ERP  and  others.  He  also 
recommends  a  step-by-step  process  that 
includes  keeping  physical  records  of 
every  task  so  that  you  know  how  much 
progress  you’ve  made  at  any  given 
point  during  the  project;  keeping  lists 
of  all  your  financial  and  human 
resources  so  that  you  know  what  kind 
of  firepower  you’ve  got  in  reserve;  and 
maintaining  calendars  marked  with 
milestones  and  anticipated  project  com¬ 
pletion  dates.  And  always,  always,  hav¬ 
ing  contingency  plans  in  place  in  case 
something  goes  wrong. 

But  Sirianni  and  the  other  IT  direc¬ 
tors  at  St.  John’s  are  far  too  busy  to  fol¬ 
low  this  strategy  in  all  its  particulars. 
Because  of  the  school’s  breakneck 
expansion,  Sirianni  says  his  staff  is 
increasingly  overworked.  His  employ¬ 
ees  see  time  spent  chronicling  their 
progress  on  a  particular  project  as  time 
that  could  be  better  spent  getting  the 
job  done.  What’s  more,  the  department 
is  so  understaffed  that  Sirianni  has  to 
shuffle  employees  from  one  project  to 
another,  a  practice  antithetical  to  the 
philosophy  of  maintaining  stable  proj¬ 
ect  teams. 

“I  tell  my  students  that  where  they 
have  dependencies  and  contingencies 


across  divisions  within  IT,  it’s  important 
to  identify  the  resources  and  do  what¬ 
ever  you  can  to  provide  a  sense  of  con¬ 
sistency,”  he  says.  “I  wish  I  could  abide 
by  that.  When  there’s  a  fire  over  here  and 
I  need  help  putting  it  out,  I  can’t  pick  and 
choose  my  help.  I  take  whoever’s  avail¬ 
able  and  throw  my  project  management 
system  out  the  window.” 

According  to  Sirianni,  the  best 
demonstration  of  this  project-manage¬ 
ment  dilemma  occurred  last  year  when 
some  of  St.  John’s  IT  superstars  created 
an  enterprise-level  application  to  assign 


courses  to  classrooms  at  the  beginning 
of  every  semester.  In  the  beginning,  proj¬ 
ect  leaders  plotted  tasks,  listed  resources 
and  developed  detailed  timetables.  But 
once  the  project  got  off  the  ground, 
Sirianni  had  to  transfer  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  to  other  projects.  The  result  was  pre¬ 
dictable.  Originally  scheduled  for  com¬ 
pletion  within  four  months,  the  project 
dragged  on  for  nearly  a  year. 

How  to  Select  the  Worst  Option 

Limited  physical  resources  and  time 
squeezes  aren’t  the  only  things  that  force 
Sirianni  to  teach  one  thing  and  do  an¬ 
other.  A  lack  of  money  has  also  resulted 
in  a  divergence  between  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice.  In  class,  Sirianni  tells  his  students 
that  his  standard  preference  is  for  home¬ 
grown  software  rather  than  off-the-shelf 
products.  He  believes  that  proprietary 
programs  are  usually  more  efficient 
because  you  can  build  them  with  your 
specific  needs  in  mind.  He  adds  that 
although  programmers  are  expensive  to 
employ,  they’re  worth  the  investment 
because  they  can  provide  support  for 
their  own  products.  Like  a  lawyer  pre¬ 
senting  his  case,  Sirianni  outlines  the 
benefits  of  developing  applications  in- 
house  point  by  point,  consistently 
reminding  his  students  to  focus  on  the 
business  value  of  any  endeavor.  This  lec¬ 
ture  is  one  of  the  most  compelling 


St.  John's  University  Vice  President  for  Planning  and  IT  Frank 
Sirianni  says  there  is  no  way  he  can  keep  the  school's  systems 
running  and  still  have  enough  manpower  to  make  fully 

informed  procurement  decisions. 
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Sirianni  gives.  The  subject  is  close  to 
his  heart.  It  is,  however,  based  mostly 
on  the  experience  of  others. 

In  1994,  shortly  after  Sirianni 
arrived,  the  board  of  trustees  told  him 
there  was  not  enough  room  in  the 
school’s  $4.5  million  IT  budget  to 
develop  proprietary  applications.  A 
recent  student-athlete  data  repository 
was  the  first  major  application  St. 
John’s  in-house  programmers  have 
developed  since  the  early  1990s,  and 
Sirianni  notes  somewhat  ruefully  that 
maintaining  this  system  is  so  easy  that 
it  would  have  cost  twice  as  much  to 
buy  a  similar  system  somewhere  else. 

“We  try  to  avoid  [writing  programs 
ourselves],”  he  says.  “But  I  think  if  I 
told  my  students  to  bring  a  black-and- 
white  [no  application]  policy  like  that 
with  them  into  the  workplace,  they’d 
all  be  out  of  jobs  in  a  matter  of  weeks.” 

Sirianni  doesn’t  say  such  things 
lightly;  hiring,  firing  and  other  per¬ 
sonnel  issues  are  topics  he  discusses  in 
class  for  a  good  week.  Again,  these  are 
areas  in  which  Sirianni  sees  a  signifi¬ 
cant  divergence  between  his  lessons 
and  his  reality.  In  the  lecture  on  bench¬ 
marking,  he  urges  students  to  survey 


academia,  and  roughly  $10,000  to 
$15,000  below  the  average  salary  in 
the  private  sector. 

Low  salaries  are  only  part  of  the  rea¬ 
son  why  Sirianni  has  difficulty  attract¬ 
ing  and  retaining  good  people.  Because 
St.  John’s  is  a  private,  not-for-profit 
entity,  the  school  does  not  have  profit 
in  which  its  employees  can  share. 
Without  the  possibility  of  stock 
options,  benefit  packages  focus  on  the 
school’s  strength — education.  Employ¬ 
ees,  their  spouses  and  children  can 
attend  St.  John’s  for  free,  a  program 
worth  over  $90,000  in  tuition,  room 
and  board  costs  over  four  years.  While 
this  is  a  nice  benefit,  Sirianni  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  it  doesn’t  work  for  everyone. 

The  Real  Versus  the  Ideal 

OK,  so  Sirianni  doesn’t  exactly  prac¬ 
tice  what  he  preaches.  But  follow- 
through  on  his  lessons  isn’t  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  doing  his  job  and  doing  it 
right.  This  is  the  subject  of  his  final 
lecture — a  lesson  he  considers  to  be 
as,  if  not  more,  important  than  all  the 
rest.  In  this  class,  he  explains  that 
every  CIO’s  experience  is  different 
and  that  no  management  strategies 


"There's  more  to  being  a  CIO  than  making  technology 
work/'  says  Sirianni.  "It  takes  time,  creativity  and  an 
understanding  that  what  you  want  to  do  and  what  you 
can  do  aren't  always  the  same." 


the  industry  and  base  the  salaries  they 
offer  on  what  their  competitors  pay.  In 
the  class  about  retention,  he  tells  them 
to  brainstorm  regularly  about  creative 
benefits  packages  and  nonmonetary 
incentives.  By  linking  fair  compensa¬ 
tion  and  good  benefits  to  job  satisfac¬ 
tion,  Sirianni  makes  these  lectures  easy 
to  understand. 

But,  the  reality  is,  Sirianni  can’t  pay 
his  employees  as  much  as  IT  workers 
at  well-endowed  institutions  such  as 
Stanford,  Carnegie  Mellon  and 
Harvard.  Compared  with  companies 
in  the  private  sector,  IT  salaries  at  St. 
John’s  are  even  lower.  The  average  IT 
worker  earns  about  $45,000  at  St. 
John’s,  slightly  less  than  the  norm  in 


should  be  set  in  stone.  He  urges  his 
students  to  identify  goals,  evaluate 
reality  and  creatively  find  ways  to 
merge  the  two.  This,  he  adds,  is  the 
key  to  success. 

“There’s  more  to  [being  a  CIO]  than 
making  technology  work,”  says  Siri¬ 
anni.  “It  takes  time,  creativity  and  most 
of  all  an  understanding  that  what  you 
want  to  do  and  what  you  can  do  aren’t 
always  the  same.  I’ve  learned  that  dur¬ 
ing  my  time  here.  If  my  students  can  take 
away  the  same  thing,  then  I  know  I’ve 
done  my  job.”  HE! 

Matt  Villano  is  a  freelance  writer  based 
in  New  York  City.  He  can  be  reached 
at  mjv@whalehead.com. 
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Sagavista  is  the  intelligent 
messaging  and  integration 
environment  designed  to  help 
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Sagavista  Integration  Server. 

Providing  messaging  and 
integration  flow. 


Sagavista  Intelligent  Agent 
Adapters.  Allowing  the  user  to 
link  to  virtually  any  application  or 
platform. 


Sagavista  Integration 
Workbench  and 
Administration  Console. 

Allowing  the  user  to  create  cus¬ 
tom  adapters  and  monitor  his 
integrated  enterprise. 
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|  THIS  WON’T  HURT  A  BIT. 

fc  YOU’RE  EITHER  AT  THE  DENTIST 
ABOUT  TO  BE  DRILLED. 

HL1  OR  FACING  MAIL  MIGRATION. 


We  feel  your  pain.  Seriously.  When  you 
upgrade  or  migrate  with  Lotus,*  the  global 
messaging  leader  with  more  than  42  million 
seats,  you  benefit  from  years  of  experience. 
The  direct  result  is  a  comprehensive  program 
called  Super.move"  that  will  help  make  your 


Introducing  SUPER.MOVE. 

Mail  migration  made  simple. 


migration  as  simple  and  efficient  as  super¬ 
humanly  possible.  It  will  guide  you  through  all 
stages  without  leaving  you  hanging.  Ever. 

Put  another  way,  this  means  better  than 
99.9%  reliability*  Because  Lotus  is  one  of 
the  most  reliable  and  lowest  maintenance 
messaging  and  collaboration  solutions,  you 
won’t  need  to  constantly  worry  about  it.  No 
matter  how  many  users  are  added  or  how 
much  your  business  grows. 


SUPERHUMAN  PAIN  RELIEF 


While  some  dream  about  a  life  of  ease, 
we’re  doing  our  utmost  to  make  that  a  reality 
for  you. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  newest  version  of 
Lotus  Notes*  and  Domino™  Release  5.  With  it, 
you  get  complete  control  over  your  messaging 
infrastructure.  Thanks  to  its  specialized  admin¬ 
istration  tools,  remote  server  administration 
and  centralized  user  management,  you  can 
check  on  your  system  and  get  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  what’s  happening,  no  matter  where 
on  Earth  you  are.  No  matter  when. 


For  your  users,  the  new  Notes  and  Domino 
has  a  customizable,  browserlike  interface  that’s 
more  intuitive  and  will  make  the  transition 
easier  and  require  less  training.  This  means 
fewer  headaches  for  you  and  your  end  users. 

We’re  not  kidding  about  making  this  less 
of  a  pain. 

Notes  and  Domino  will  fit  seamlessly  into 
your  infrastructure  and  run  on  nine  different 
platforms,  plus  integrate  with  databases  and 
legacy  applications.  Incidentally,  most  IBM 
Netfinity*  servers  include  Domino  Mail  Server 
at  no  extra  charge. 

We’re  not  just  talking  about  switching  to 
another  e-mail  system  here.  We’re  talking  about 
advantages  like  industrial-strength  calendaring 
and  scheduling,  mobile  computing,  fax  and 
pager  gateways,  and  last  but  certainly  not  least, 
robust  never-fail  e-mail. 

Superhuman  software  means  you  know 
what’s  happening.  And  that  you  can  do 
anything.  In  this  case,  that  includes  mail 
migration. 


SO  LET’S  GET  DOWN  TO  IT 


Register  now  for  the  Super.move  program 
by  visiting  www.lotus.com/supermove  or  call 
1  800  872-3387,  ext.  E537,  and  get  a  free 
90-day  trial  of  the  Lotus  Domino  R5  messag¬ 
ing  server  and  Lotus  Notes  R5  client. 


r 


WE  MOVED  TO 
SUPER.HUMAN.SOFTWARE 


ONLY  LOTUS  OFFERS: 

•Integrated  user  interface  includes 
e-mail,  calendaring  &  scheduling 
and  direct  Web  access. 

•  Compatibility  with  existing 
systems  and  platforms. 

•  Rock-solid  reliability  from  the 
leader  in  mail  and  messaging. 

•  Migrate  at  your  own  pace. 

Grow  as  your  system  grows. 


r  A 


SUPER.MOVE  MIGRATION 
EVALUATION  KIT 

The  Super.move  program  is  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  help  you  upgrade  or 
migrate  efficiently  and  comfort¬ 
ably.  This  includes  a  collection  of 
solutions  such  as  special  pricing, 
education,  support  and  the  tools 
required  to  grow  at  your  own  pace. 


SUPER.HUMAN.SOFTWARE 


Lotus. 


An  IBM  Company 


IN  THE  KNOW 


Expert  Advice 

LESSONS  LEARNED  FROM  PEOPLE 


Career  Counsel 


Mark  Polansky  offers  advice  to  aspiring  CIOs 
and  IT  managers 

Looking  for  executive  IT  career  advice ?  The  following  excerpts  are  from 
our  ongoing  online  column,  Executive  Career  Counselor,  in  which  resi¬ 
dent  expert  Mark  Polansky  answers  your  questions  about  senior-level 
career  advancement,  change,  education,  strategy  and  more.  Polansky  is  a 
managing  director  and  member  of  the  advanced  technology  practice  in  the 
New  York  City  office  of  Korn/Ferry  International,  one  of  the  world’s  lead¬ 
ing  executive  search  firms.  Visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/forums/ 
executive/counselor.html  to  read  more  questions  and  answers  or  for 
advice  on  your  own  career  plans.  -The  Editors 


Dear  Mark:  I  have  a  varied  back¬ 
ground  that  includes  sales,  program¬ 
ming,  data-center  management, 
technical  writing,  application  con¬ 
sulting  and  project  management 
(including  SAP).  I  have  also  done 
some  quality  assurance  on  SAP  pro¬ 
jects  and  business  alignment  work¬ 
shops.  I  would  have  thought  that's  a 
good  background  for  a  senior  posi¬ 
tion  in  consulting  or  for  a  CIO  posi¬ 
tion,  but  I  haven't  been  successful. 
Based  on  this  albeit  limited  informa¬ 
tion,  could  you  tell  me  what  I  might 
be  missing? 

Dear  Experience  Seeker:  The  areas 
that  you  haven’t  mentioned  are 
your  abilities  and  experience  in  cre¬ 
ating  IT  vision  and  strategic  plan¬ 
ning;  leadership  and  human 
resource  management  skills  to 
include  recruitment,  mentoring  and 
professional  development,  organi¬ 
zational  development,  retention 
and  the  like;  interpersonal  commu¬ 
nications  and  relationship  skills; 
building  partnerships  with  your 
internal  customers;  and  most 
importantly,  focusing  IT  on  your 
employer’s  business  plan  and  its 
customers,  hopefully  more  than  just 
workshop  participation.  These  are 
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the  things  that  separate  today’s 
CIOs  from  technically  qualified 
IT  directors. 

Dear  Mark:  If  I  have  a  weakness — 
such  as  being  a  lightweight  in  the 
programming  arena  or  in  the 
Software  Engineering  Institute's 
Capability  Maturity  Model — how  do  I 
cope  with  the  inevitable  questions 
that  pertain  to  the  software  develop¬ 
ment  arena?  I  have  a  ton  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  hardware,  firmware, 
business  reengineering  and 
telecommunications  arenas. 

Should  I  give  up  on  the  idea  of 
being  a  CIO  until  I  gain  expert 
ence  in  software  develop¬ 
ment?  I  don't  want  to 
take  on  a  very  small 
job  after  the  broad 
scope  of  positions  that 
I  have  had  over  the 
past  five  years. 

Dear  CIO:  Your  question 
indicates  frustration  in 
achieving  the  career  goal 
of  becoming  a  CIO,  the 
highest  position  of 
responsibility  for  the 
application  of  informa¬ 
tion  technology  within  a 


business  enterprise  or  other  organi¬ 
zation.  At  the  same  time,  your  heavy 
experience  in  tools,  hardware  and 
firmware  tells  me  that  your  profes¬ 
sional  life  has  been  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  IT  products,  not  in  the 
world  of  the  corporate  CIO. 

Perhaps  then  you  are  thinking 
about  the  role  of  chief  technology 
officer — the  apex  position  in  creat¬ 
ing  technology — in  which  case  your 
expertise  in  software  development, 
or  lack  thereof,  may  very  well  be  an 
issue  dependent  on  the  type  of  prod¬ 
ucts  being  developed.  As  always, 
compensate  for  experiential  weak¬ 
ness  by  promoting  what  really  mat¬ 
ters:  your  vision  and  leadership 
skills,  and  your  track  record  of  effec¬ 
tively  managing  people,  projects  and 
resources.  As  for  the  Capability 
Maturity  Model,  you  might  do  some 
self-educating  to  become  more 
comfortable  with  CMM  in  inter¬ 
view  situations.  The  Software  Engi¬ 
neering  Institute’s  Web  site  (www.sei. 
cmu.edu/cmm/cmms/cmms.html) 
contains  lists  of  publications, 
courses  and  conferences  that  you 
might  consider. 

Dear  Mark:  I  am  a 
midcareer  IT  execu¬ 
tive  in  the  health-care 
provider  and  services 
industry.  I  recently 
left  my  full¬ 
time  job  to 
strike  out  on 
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Click  Here 
'  to  Get  a 

Jump  Start! 


Search  by  City,  Search  by  Industry, 
Search  by  Month,  Search  by  Interests 


Yellow  Pages 

Search  by  Business  Name,  Search  by  Business 
Category,  Reverse  Lookup  by  Phone  Number 

Job  Openings 

Search  by  Industry,  Search  by  City 


Movies,  Live  Productions,  Music, 
Sports,  Video  Releases 


White  Pages 

Search  by  Person’s  Name, 

Reverse  Lookup  by  Phone  Number 

Online  Bargains 

Airline  Tickets,  Online  Auction,  Coupons, 


From 


infolJSA^om 


Frankly,  infoUSA  wrote  the  book  on  white  pages  and  yellow  pages. 
We  have  been  compiling  databases  on  people  and  businesses  for 
over  27  years.  Our  databases  of  195  million  consumers  and  over 
1 1  million  businesses  are  the  finest  in  the  country. 

We  are  the  standard  for  the  industry.  Just  about  every  web  site 
offers  our  database  on  their  web  site.  For  example,  LocalView 
(www.localview.com),  MapQuest  (www.mapquest.com),  Microsoft 
(www.microsoft.com),  Network  Solutions,  (www.networksolutions.com), 
Powerize  (www.powerize.com),  Switchboard  (www.switchboai-d.com), 
Zip2  (www.zip2.com)  and  thousands  more! 

When  you  go  to  their  web  site  to  search  for  people  and  businesses 
you  are  accessing  our  database. 


label  web  site  on  our  server.  Your  customers  will  not  even  know  they 
have  left  your  web  site.  In  a  fraction  of  a  second  they’ll  be  searching 
the  world’s  best  database  of  people  and  businesses. 

Since  we  are  the  originators  of  the  data,  the  database  will  be  updated 
every  day.  It  will  be  the  most  current  information  available.  Not  only 
that,  we  will  be  offering  pictures  and  videos  of  businesses  so  your 
customers  can  see  the  business  in  living  color.  And  guess  what,  it’s 
absolutely  FREE! 

So  if  you  would  like  to  get  started  offering  white  or  yellow  pages  on 
your  web  site  or  Intranet,  call: 

Bill  ChaSSe,  president  of  m/oUSA.com’s 
Internet  License  Division,  at  650-389-0700. 


Now  m/oUSA.com  is  offering  free  white  page  and  yellow  page  direc¬ 
tories  for  your  web  site.  If  you’re  creating  a  web  site,  a  destination 
site,  a  general  portal  or  an  Intranet,  you  need  white  and  yellow  pages 
so  your  customers,  your  members  and  your  employees  can  look  up 
information  and  save  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  directory 
assistance  charges.  We  can  offer  this  service  to  you  absolutely  free. 
It’s  easy.  Just  show  a  (white  page), (yellow  page),  or  (people  finder 
icon  on  your  web  site,  and  we  will  connect  it  to  your  own  private- 


infoVS^com 

An  in/oUSA  Inc.  Company 


Nasdaq  Symbol:  IUSA 

378  Vintage  Park  Drive  •  Foster  City,  CA  94401 
Phone:  (650)  389-0700  •  Fax:  (650)  389-0707 
E-mail:  bill.chasse@infousa.com 

Internet:  www.inlbUSA.com 


Media  Code:  92079 


Expert  Advice 


my  own  as  an  independent  consultant 
but  am  finding  that  marketing  activities 
are  consuming  more  than  half  of  my  pro¬ 
ductive  time,  so  billable  time  is  suffering. 

How  can  I  return  to  the  employer 
world  or  become  associated  with  consult¬ 
ing  practices  (I  have  no  major  company  or 
Big  Five  experience)  that  handle  the  mar¬ 
keting  activities  so  that  I  can  become  a 
revenue  producer.  Also,  can  you  suggest 
how  to  present  my  foray  into  the  inde¬ 
pendent  world  as  a  positive  step  rather 
than  the  typical  view  taken  by  employers 
that  this  was  only  a  kinder  way  of  saying  I 
was  let  go,  which  I  was  not? 

Dear  Revenue  Seeker:  What  you  are 
experiencing  is  very  common  among 
the  ranks  of  new  independent  consul¬ 
tants  of  all  stripes,  not  just  IT  practi¬ 
tioners.  That  is  to  say,  when  you  are 
selling,  you’re  not  billing,  and  when 
you’re  billing,  you  can’t  be  out  there 
finding  your  next  gig.  In  fact,  most  suc¬ 
cessful  solo  IT  consultants  work  for  a 
single  client,  most  often  their  prior 
employer,  without  much  need  to  mar¬ 
ket  themselves. 

Don’t  be  concerned  with  how  to 
present  your  recent  experience — call  it 
an  experiment  rather  than  view  it  as  a 
failure.  Your  letter  indicates  that  you 
would  like  to  stay  in  the  consulting 
world,  and  your  background  contains 
the  key  to  your  future  as  an  important 
contributor  at  a  major  consultancy, 
including  a  “Big  Five”  if  you  so 
choose.  You  will 
find  your  expertise 
in  the  health-care 
provider  and  ser¬ 
vices  field  to  be  in 
demand  as  that 
industry  sector 
tries  to  control 
costs,  increase  customer  service  and 
create  profitable  operations.  Contact 
the  managing  directors  of  the  health¬ 
care  practices  at  the  companies  that  do 
work  in  this  space,  explain  your  situa¬ 
tion  and  ask  for  a  meeting.  Remember 
that  they  too  have  client  and  billing 
responsibilities,  and  so  they  are  usually 
hard  to  reach.  Offer  an  evening  call  or 
a  breakfast  get-together.  A  brief  e-mail 
cover  letter  and  a  resume  attachment  is 
acceptable  if  you  can’t  reach  your  tar¬ 
get  directly.  Good  Luck! 


Dear  Mark:  I  have  been  with  my  com¬ 
pany  for  22  years.  I  have  managed 
development  groups  in  the  past  but 
most  recently  have  been  a  senior  tech¬ 
nical  resource  with  no  people  responsi¬ 
bilities.  I  want  to  move  on  as  a  CIO  for  a 
small  company.  How  much  of  a  problem 
is  my  current  position  going  to  be  with¬ 
out  people  responsibilities? 

Dear  Manager:  Unfortunately,  your 
resume  is  going  to  lose  some  interviews 
for  you  for  two  reasons.  First,  some 
employers  will  assume  that  you  were 
not  succeeding  as  a  people  manager, 
and  thus  your  employer  moved  you 
into  a  staff  position.  And  second,  hav¬ 
ing  one  employer  for  22  years  was  once 
regarded  as  loyalty,  while  today  it  is 
often  viewed  as  a  limitation  due  to  its 
inherent  lack  of  variety  of  experiences. 

The  first  thing  you  must  do,  painful 
or  not,  is  to  verify  your  management 
skill  set.  Why  are  you  no  longer  man¬ 
aging  staff?  Is  your  leadership  skill  set 
up  to  par?  You  should  seek  honest  and 
constructive  feedback  from  your  past 
and  present  superiors,  peers  and  even 
subordinates,  as  well  as  human 
resources.  To  avoid  this  process  would 
be  to  put  your  head  in  the  proverbial 
sand.  If  you  discover  that  those  around 
you  have  concerns  about  your  man¬ 
agement  abilities,  put  together  a  plan 
to  strengthen  your  areas  of  weakness. 

However,  if  you  suspect  that  you 
have  simply  been  pushed  aside  for  any 


number  of  other  less  relevant  reasons 
(like  politics)  then  perhaps  it  is  time  to 
move  on.  Turn  your  22  years  from  a 
liability  into  an  asset  by  marketing 
yourself  to  the  same  or  a  similar  indus¬ 
try,  especially  connecting  with  your 
current  employer’s  competitors  and 
business  partners.  And  put  some  posi¬ 
tive  spin  on  your  current  “special 
assignment.” 

Dear  Mark:  I  am  an  experienced  IT  vice 
president  with  specialization  in  the 


medical  professional-liability  insur¬ 
ance  sector.  With  more  than  nine  years' 
experience  as  department  head  with  a 
$100  million  company,  I  am  searching 
for  new  opportunities  and  challenges.  I 
mailed  over  250  resumes  to  retained 
executive  recruiters  in  the  Northeast  (I 
prefer  to  stay  in  the  Greater  Boston 
area).  I  received  some  calls,  and  many 
postcards  but  no  leads.  Since  that  time, 
I  have  networked  with  as  many  profes¬ 
sionals  as  possible,  responded  to  many 
advertisements  in  The  Boston  Globe 
and  on  the  Internet.  I  have  had  only 
one  interview  and  no  offers.  I  am  frus¬ 
trated  and  unclear  about  what  to  do 
next.  In  addition,  I  met  with  two  career 
service  firms  only  to  find  that  they 
want  many  dollars  in  exchange  for 
help.  What  am  I  doing  wrong,  and  what 
should  I  do  next? 

Dear  Job  Seeker:  It’s  very  difficult 
from  your  question  to  know  what  it  is 
that  you  could  be  doing  differently  or 
better  going  forward.  It  seems  that 
your  written  communications  are  not 
getting  the  job  done  since  you  are  not 
opening  the  door  to  interviews.  There 
are  many  possible  pitfalls  in  writing 
cover  letters  and  in  crafting  an  effec¬ 
tive  resume.  Perhaps  your  resume  con¬ 
tains  some  red  flags  in  content  (techni¬ 
cal  versus  business  focus),  format 
(hard-to-read  or  understand,  too  long 
or  long-winded,  or  typos),  or  perhaps 
your  job  history  shows  too  many 

changes  or  inconsis¬ 
tent  career  manage¬ 
ment.  Your  cover  let¬ 
ter  should  be  brief  and 
direct,  without  stating 
demands  nor  compen¬ 
sation  requirements. 
As  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  previously  in  this  column, 
there  are  many  good  books  and 
resources  available  to  help  you  with 
your  resume  and  letters — several  good 
ones  are  worth  the  relatively  small 
price.  If  you  remain  frustrated,  con¬ 
sider  an  investment  in  professional 
resume  and  letter  assistance.  After  all, 
not  all  vice  presidents  can  be  good 
resume  writers.  And  do  not  pay 
unnecessarily  for  a  resume  mailing 
service,  which  will  only  continue  to 
overexpose  you  in  the  market. 


Having  one  employer  for  22  years  was  once  regarded  as 
loyalty,  while  today  it  is  often  viewed  as  a  limitation 
due  to  its  inherent  lack  of  variety  of  experiences. 
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That  new  web-based  promotion  from  marketing 
just  drove  sales  up  25%  and  suddenly  you're  the  hero. 

Where  would  e-business  be  without  you? 

E-business  means  huge  opportunities  for  both  you  and  your  company,  but  your  data  center  has  to  be  ready. 
And  while  Storage  Area  Networks  are  playing  a  key  role  in  supporting  the  e-business  boom,  VERITAS  is 
offering  a  broad  range  of  storage  management  software  for  SANs  to  keep  all  that  data  safe  and  accessible. 
VERITAS  SAN  software  maximizes  application  uptime,  increases  performance  and  reduces  costs  by 
virtualizing  your  storage  resources  across  multiple  platforms.  So  let  marketing  go  wild.  Call  1-800-729-7894, 
ext.  83618  or  check  out  www.veritas.com.  Because  with  SAN  software  from  VERITAS,  it’s  easy  to  be  the  hero. 
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THE  ASPECT  CUSTOMER 
RELATIONSHIP  PORTAL 


R  YOUF  CUSTOMERS 

TO  REACH  the  ric" 


RESOUR 


Now  there’s  a  way  to  offer  your  customers  a  consistent  experience  no  matter  how  they 
contact  you.  It’s  the  Aspect®  Customer  Relationship  Portal,  and  it’s  the  foundation  for 
an  effective  CRM  strategy.  The  Aspect  Portal  easily  integrates  all  contact  media — phone, 
fax,  e-mail  and  Web — with  your  front-office,  back-office  and  contact  center  systems. 

Enable  your  CRM  strategy.  Get  the  Aspect  Customer  Relationship  Portal. 

Visit  www.aspect.com/go/cl  or  call  1-888-412-7728  and  receive  a  FREE  White  Paper 
AUTHORED  BY  THE  ABERDEEN  GROUP  ON  E-BUSINESS  CRM  STRATEGIES. 

Aspect,  the  Aspect  logo,  and  the  phrase  "Defining  the  Customer  Experience” 
are  trademarks  and/or  service  marks  of  Aspect  Communications  Corporation 
in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  All  other  product  or  service 

names  mentioned  in  this  document  may  be  trademarks  of  the  companies  _ 

with  which  they  are  associated.  Defining  the  Customer  Experience 

©  1999  Aspect  Communications 


Expert  Advice 


Dear  Mark:  Could  you  elaborate  on  the 
format  of  an  effective  CIO  resume?  I'd 
greatly  appreciate  any  books  or  other 
resources  you  can  suggest. 

Dear  Resume  Builder:  There  are  liter¬ 
ally  dozens  of  books  on  the  subject  of 
resumes,  and  there  are  even  a  few  good 
templates  in  Microsoft  Word  that  make 
a  clean  and  well-organized  impression 
and  keep  it  to  two  pages.  However,  the 
focus  of  a  great  CIO  resume  must  be 
on  content  rather  than  format.  As  the 
books  say,  stress  your  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  quantify  them  wherever 
possible.  These  should  be  in  the  form 
of  the  top,  middle  and  bottom  line 
impact  that  you  and  your  department 
have  had,  for  example 

■  Saving  time  and  money  through 
process  automation  and  optimization. 

■  Creating  competitive  advantage 
by  improving  speed  to  market  or  by 
achieving  excellence  in  customer 
service. 

■  Facilitating  more  effective  manage¬ 
ment  decision  making  through  knowl¬ 
edge  management  initiatives. 

■  Increasing  revenue  through  sales- 
force  automation. 

■  Generating  revenue  by  enabling  new 
products,  services  and  channels  of  dis¬ 
tribution. 

■  Enhancing  internal  effectiveness 
through  IT  efficiencies,  organizational 
development,  outsourcing  and  so  on. 

Dear  Mark:  I  have  casually  pursued  a 
CIO  or  CTO  position  for  about  a  year.  I 
have  used  the  CIO  Wanted  listing 
( jobs.cio.com )  as  a  means  to  get  my 
resume  into  the  hands  of  interested 
companies  or  executive  search  firms.  I 
now  want  to  escalate  the  pursuit  by 
connecting  with  a  reputable  firm.  Since 
the  business  is  client-driven,  not  candi¬ 
date-driven,  what  is  the  best  way  to 
proceed? 

Dear  CIO-to-Be:  As  you  have  already 
noted,  the  high  end  of  the  job  market 
is  client-driven  and  not  candidate- 
driven,  which  is  more  often  the  case  at 
lower,  technical  levels.  To  obtain  radar 
screen  visibility  at  executive  search 
firms,  craft  and  mail  an  accomplish¬ 
ment-packed  one-  or  two-page 
resume,  and  a  brief,  direct  cover  letter 


stating  your  objective  in  making  a 
move  and  your  geographic  and  finan¬ 
cial  requirements.  Your  background 
will  be  captured  in  a  research  database 
and  probably  circulated  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  engagement  managers  in  the 
company’s  IT  practice. 

While  the  job  hunting  texts  and  out¬ 


placement  gurus  exhort  you  to  drive 
toward  a  personal  interview,  this  is 
good  advice  when  considering  hiring 
companies  with  known  openings  but  it 
is  not  true  with  search  firms.  Without  a 
specific  client  assignment  in  mind,  you 
will  generally  not  reap  any  benefit  by 
interviewing  with  a  search  consultant 
on  a  speculative  or  courtesy  basis. 

You  will  make  a  much  better 
impression  by  networking  through 
peers  to  reach  out  by  phone  to  the 
search  consultants  who  recruited  them 
or  placed  them  in  a  previous  search 
since  “good  people  usually  hang  with 
other  good  people.”  And  always  be 
friendly  and  helpful  to  search  consul¬ 
tants  who  present  opportunities  that 
are  not  quite  your  cup  of  tea  so  that 
they  will  call  again  or  refer  you 
onward.  Good  luck! 

Dear  Mark:  Although  I  have  all  the  back¬ 
ground  and  knowledge  necessary  to 
become  a  CIO,  it  seems  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  even  get  an  interview  for  a  CIO 
position.  What  do  you  recommend  as  a 
strategy  to  first  get  an  interview  and 
then  land  the  job? 

Dear  Seeking  More:  First,  be  objective 
and  make  sure  that  you  really  do  have 
all  the  background  and  knowledge  to 
become  a  CIO.  Do  your  research  and 
reading,  talk  to  successful  CIOs  and 
corporate  executives,  and  listen  to 
what  they  all  expect  in  the  way  of  CIO 
qualifications  and  responsibilities.  If 
you  find  yourself  coming  up  a  bit 
short,  determine  how  you  can  correct 


the  weaknesses  in  your  background 
and  in  your  skill  set — both  technical 
and  personal — that  would  prevent  you 
from  entering  the  CIO  ranks.  And 
make  sure  that  you  really  want  to  be  a 
CIO,  not  just  the  head  of  systems; 
there  is  a  big  difference,  of  course. 
Then  when  you  are  ready,  follow  all 


the  classic,  tried-and-true  job-seeking 
channels:  networking,  target  market¬ 
ing  by  mail  and  phone  (don’t  use  e- 
mail  for  a  first  attempt  at  connecting), 
answering  ads  and  contacting 
recruiters.  Good  luck! 

Dear  Mark:  What  is  the  best  way  to 
market  yourself  into  IT  management  if 
you  have  had  limited  network  experi¬ 
ence  but  really  enjoy  the  heck  out  of  PC 
LANs  and  WANs  and  making  a  corpora¬ 
tion  productive? 

Dear  Ladder  Climber:  I  can  only 
assume  from  your  tersely  worded 
question  that  you  are  thinking  of 
entering  the  ranks  of  IT  management 
from  outside  of  IT.  This  type  of  career 
change  is  most  often  achieved  inside 
your  present  organization.  In  such  a 
move,  your  employer  highly  values 
your  knowledge  of  and  experience 
with  the  company,  its  products  or  ser¬ 
vices,  its  processes,  its  culture  and 
politics,  its  competition  and  the 
industry  in  which  it  operates.  Use  this 
personal  value  coupled  with  an 
awareness  of  the  IT  workforce  short¬ 
age  and  your  own  initiative  to  acquire 
IT  knowledge  and  skills  to  approach 
and  sell  the  transfer  to  your  boss  or  to 
the  appropriate  IT  executive.  If  that 
doesn’t  work,  reach  out  to  your  com¬ 
pany’s  competitors.  BE! 

The  Web-based  Executive  Career 
Counselor  column  is  edited  by  Web 
Research  Editor  Kathleen  Kotwica.  She 
can  be  reached  at  kkotwica@cio.com. 


You  will  make  a  much  better  impression  by  networking 
through  peers  to  reach  out  by  phone  to  the  search 
consultants  who  recruited  them  or  placed  them  in  a 

previous  search. 
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Technology. 

We  can  make  the  journey  a  lot  easier. 


Conceiving,  structuring  and  documenting  complex 
technology  transactions  can  take  even  the  most 
sophisticated  user  into  unfamiliar  territory.  The 
fact  that  suppliers  are  usually  far  more  experienced 
makes  the  task  even  more  daunting. 

That’s  why  organizations  from  Fortune  100 
companies  to  start-ups  turn  to  Shaw  Pittman. 
We’ve  successfully  completed  more  than  $110 
billion  in  complex  technology  transactions  on 
six  continents  —  over  350  outsourcing  contracts, 
more  than  $3  billion  in  computer  hardware  and  software  purchases,  and  hundreds  of 
complex  systems  integration  and  telecommunications  arrangements. 

Experience  of  this  magnitude  makes  all  the  difference  at  the  negotiating  table. 
We  can  identify  the  critical  junctures  where  quality  can  be  compromised  or  risk 
assumed  unknowingly.  We  know  when  to  stand  firm,  and  when  to  move  on  to  bigger 
issues.  The  result  is  an  efficient,  business-driven  process,  a  tighter  contract,  and  an 
arrangement  that  stands  the  test  of  time. 


www.shawpittman.com 


ShawPittman 

A  Law  Partnership  Including  Professional  Corporations 


where  Law,  Business  &  Technology  converge ’ 
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SlOfl 


Turning  two  companies  into  one 
is  not  a  job  for  the  tender-hearted 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  KOCH 


The  phone  call  came  out  of  nowhere  and  immediately  sent 

a  shudder  up  Herb  Johnson’s  spine.  It  was  from  the  man¬ 
ager  of  a  run-down  warehouse  near  Birmingham,  Ala., 
that  had  just  been  acquired  by  Johnson’s  company,  Woon¬ 
socket,  R. I. -based  CVS  Corp. 

“There’s  a  TV  news  crew  here  and  they  want  to  talk  to 
Willie  Johnson,”  said  the  nervous  manager. 

“Who’s  Willie  Johnson?”  asked  Johnson  (no  relation),  CVS’s 
senior  vice  president  of  logistics. 

“They  say  he  has  the  Alabama  record  for  time  spent  on  Death  Row.” 
“And  he  works  there?”  asked  Johnson. 


Reader  ROI 


IN  THIS  STORY,  YOU  WILL  LEARN 
How  to  attack  a  resistant 
corporate  culture 
Tactics  for  managing  IS 
change-overs 

How  to  merge  supply  chains 
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CVS  Senior  Vice  President 
of  Logistics  Herb  Johnson 
thought  the  Big  B  drugstore 
chain's  warehouse  system  was 

the  worst  mess 
I  have  ever  seen 


“That’s  what  they  told  me.  Every¬ 
body’s  looking  for  him  in  the  warehouse 
right  now.  What  should  I  do?” 

Johnson  didn’t  know  much  about  the 
workings  of  the  place — besides  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  horrible  mess.  He’d  made 
one  quick  visit.  But  the  phone  call  con¬ 
firmed  his  worst  fear:  The  warehouse 
operation,  which  served  the  former  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala. -based  West  Coast  Big  B 
drugstore  chain,  was  out  of  control. 

Luckily  for  Johnson,  Willie  Johnson 


was  not  in  that  day.  Nor  would  he  be 
asked  to  come  back.  Johnson  ordered 
the  star  convict’s  dismissal.  The  ware¬ 
house  manager  told  the  TV  crew  that 
Willie  no  longer  worked  there  and  con¬ 
vinced  them  to  go  home.  (Willie  might 
have  survived — as  he  had  on  Death 
Row — if  he  had  revealed  his  dubious 
achievement  on  his  employment  appli¬ 
cation.  But  the  application  was  mostly 
fiction.) 

“Aren’t  you  screening  people?” 


Johnson  later  demanded  of  the  Big  B 
warehouse  HR  manager. 

“No,  we  stopped  doing  that  about 
three  or  four  months  ago,”  he  replied, 
winning  points  for  honesty  if  nothing 
else.  “People  were  coming  in  and  out  of 
here  so  fast  we  couldn’t  keep  up  with  it.” 

Johnson  learned  that  the  only  screen¬ 
ing  going  on  in  the  warehouse  was  being 
done  by  a  local  gang  that  forbade  Big  B 
employees  from  wearing  the  colors  of  a 
rival  gang.  A  knife  fight  in  the  parking  lot 
had  sorted  that  out.  On  this  day  in  1997, 
Johnson  set  his  own  Alabama  record — 
for  reviewing  employment  applications. 

“Big  B  was  the  worst  mess  I  have  ever 
seen  in  my  32  years  in  the  logistics  busi¬ 
ness,”  he  says. 


“It  Gets  Messy” 

The  reality  of  mergers  and 
acquisitions  is  not  as  clean  and 
easy  as  it  sometimes  seems  in 
newspapers  and  magazines.  “When  you 
start  drilling  down  into  the  details,  it  gets 
messy,”  says  Howard  Edels,  CVS’s 
senior  vice  president  and  CIO,  who  has 
had  his  own  share  of  messes  to  deal 
with.  After  the  headlines  have  drifted  off 
the  pages  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  and 
the  company  leaders  and  Wall  Street 
analysts  have  offered  their  pronounce¬ 
ments  of  how  the  move  will  affect  prof¬ 
its  and  shareholders,  people  like  Johnson 
and  Edels  step  in  to  make  the  paper 
dreams  of  CEOs,  lawyers,  accountants 
and  investment  bankers  a  reality,  to 
stitch  together  wildly  varying  business 
processes,  company  cultures  and  com¬ 
puter  systems  into  something  resembling 
a  unified  whole.  In  the  trenches  of  an 
M&A  effort,  only  two  things  matter: 
preventing  catastrophes — system  fail¬ 
ures,  product  shortages,  etc. — during  the 
switch-over  that  could  leak  into  the 
media  and  drag  down  the  company’s 
stock  price,  and  hiding  the  switch-over 
from  customers,  who  won’t  put  up  with 
too  much  inconvenience  before  taking 
their  business  elsewhere. 

To  achieve  both  these  goals,  compa¬ 
nies  have  to  be  fast.  They  have  to  make 
decisions  quickly  and  follow  through  on 
them  with  alacrity.  A  bad  decision  may 
be  better  than  a  slow  one.  Bad  decisions 
can  usually  be  reversed,  but  slow  ones 
sow  doubt.  Doubt  lingers.  Speed  shows 
Wall  Street,  shareholders  and  customers 
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that  the  costs  incurred  in  the  deal  will 
have  a  legitimate  payback.  Soon. 


Empire  Building 

A  bout  the  only  way  to  pull 
all  of  this  off  successfully  is  to 
make  sure  bad  things  happen  to 
people  like  Johnson  and  Edels  before 
they  can  happen  to  stockholders  and 
customers.  They  are  the  human  shields 
for  the  tremendous  complexity  and 
chaos  behind  the  scenes  of  a  major 
merger  or  acquisition.  (At  press  time, 
Johnson  announced  he  was  leaving  to 
take  a  new  position  at  Premier  Inc.,  a 
San  Diego-based  health-care  purchasing 
and  services  organization.) 

CVS  has  been  an  aggressive  acquirer 
ever  since  two  brothers,  Stanley  and 
Sidney  Goldstein,  and  their  partner, 
Ralph  Hoagland,  opened  the  first 
Consumer  Value  Store  in  1963,  in 
Lowell,  Mass.  To  fuel  their  growth  strat¬ 
egy,  the  partners  sold  out  to  Melville 
Corp.  in  1969,  where  Stanley  would 
eventually  become  chairman  and  CEO  in 
1987  of  a  retailing  empire.  (See  “A  CVS 
Aquisitions  Time  Line,”  below.) 

All  the  while,  CVS  expanded  through¬ 
out  the  Northeast,  picking  up  three 
regional  chains  along  the  way,  including 
People’s  Drug  Stores,  a  500-store  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. -based  chain  in  1990.  But 
despite  being  the  company’s  most  consis¬ 
tently  profitable  division,  CVS  was  lost 
within  the  motley  Melville  empire.  “CVS 
was  known  as  a  good  operator,  but  peo¬ 
ple  didn’t  pay  much  attention  because  of 
the  way  they  were  structured  within  Mel¬ 
ville,”  says  Jason  Fox,  a  securities  analyst 
with  Olde  Discount  Corp.,  a  brokerage 


company  based  in  Detroit.  That 
relative  anonymity  prompted 
Stanley  Goldstein  to  sell  off  every¬ 
thing  else,  kill  Melville  and  form 
a  new  company  around  the  CVS 
core  in  1996.  And  that’s  when  the 
company  really  began  getting 
aggressive. 

In  1997,  CVS  acquired  Revco 
D.S.  Inc.,  which  had  2,600 
stores — nearly  twice  as  many  as 
CVS.  Revco  had  been  staggering 
since  the  late  ’80s,  when  an  ill- 
fated  diversification  attempt 
drove  the  company  into  Chapter 
11  in  1988. 

After  finally  emerging  from 
bankruptcy  in  1992,  Revco  was 
humbled  again  in  1996  when 
Pennsylvania-based  Rite  Aid 
Corp.’s  offer  to  purchase  the 
chain  was  rejected  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Employees  at 
Revco’s  Twinsburg,  Ohio,  head¬ 
quarters  were  devastated  when 
the  FTC  decision  came  through. 

“When  Rite  Aid  initially  cut  the 
deal  with  Revco,  they  moved  400 
people  into  Twinsburg  and  they 
sucked  the  organization  dry  of 
every  piece  of  information  it 
had,”  says  CVS’s  Johnson.  “Rite  Aid 
started  going  out  and  buying  real  estate 
lots  that  Revco  was  going  to  buy;  they 
knew  every  advertising  strategy  that 
Revco  was  going  to  use  for  the  next  year 
and  countered  them  in  their  markets.” 

All  of  which  did  not  put  Revco 
employees  in  a  sharing  mood  when  CVS 
came  calling  later  that  year  with  a 
$3.9  billion  acquisition  offer.  “When  we 
came  along,  no  one  was  talking,”  recalls 


CVS  Senior  Vice 
President  and  CIO 
Howard  Edeis: 


Every  week  we’re 
buying  one  to  20  stores , 
whether  it’s  small  chains 
or  mom  and  pops.  ” 


Johnson.  “It  was  the  most  frigid  experi¬ 
ence  I’ve  had  in  my  entire  career.” 

Sounds  of  Silence 

WITH  A  25-PAGE  QUESTION- 
naire  tucked  under  his  arm, 
Edels  came  to  Revco  head¬ 
quarters  in  late  1995  as  part  of  an  eight- 
man  due  diligence  team.  (According  to 
Johnson,  CVS  deliberately  kept  the  team 


A  CVS  Acquisitions  Time  Line 


1963  Stanley  Gold¬ 
stein,  his  brother  Sid¬ 
ney,  and  a  partner, 
Ralph  Hoagland,  open 
the  first  CVS  store, 
carrying  health  and 
beauty  aids,  under  the 
name  Consumer  Value 
Store  in  Lowell,  Mass. 


1969  CVS, 
now  a  40-store 
chain  with  a 
volume  of  $20 
million,  is  sold  to 
Melville  Corp. 


1 972  CVS  acquires  the  Rochester, 
N.Y.-based  Clinton  Drug  and  Discount 
Store  chain,  which  operates  84  units 
in  upstate  New  York  and  Michigan. 

1977  CVS  acquires 
Moonachie,  NT-based 
Mack  Drug,  which  runs  36 
outlets  in  New  Jersey  and 
New  York's  Hudson  Valley. 


1987  CVS  acquires 
25  stores  from 
Supermarkets  General 
Corp.  The  1 1  deep- 
discount  Heartland 
units  and  14  Pharma- 
city  stores  are  located 
in  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire. 


1 988  CVS  acquires  six 
Fay's  Inc.  drugstores  in  the 
Hartford  area  and  three  in 
Western  Massachusetts. 
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small  to  avoid  stirring  any  comparison 
to  the  400-strong  Rite  Aid  army.)  The 
goal  of  the  questionnaire  was  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  scope  and  complexity  of  the 
integration  effort  to  come.  The  ques¬ 
tionnaire  asked  about  Revco’s  systems 
architecture,  its  business  processes  and 
its  supply  chain.  To  ease  fears  about 
revealing  sensitive  information,  Edels 
made  deals  with  the  Revco  people.  For 
example,  to  get  at  the  structure  of 
Revco’s  database  systems  and  the  loca¬ 
tions  and  sizes  of  its  files,  he  agreed  to  let 
the  Revco  people  black  out  the  specific 
data  in  the  files  that  contained  competi¬ 
tive  information.  “We  said,  ‘You  don’t 
have  to  give  us  the  numbers,  just  tell  us 
where  the  files  are  and  how  they  are  laid 
out,”’  he  recalls. 

It  was  rough  going  right  up  until  the 
deal  was  signed  and  approved  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  (FTC)  in 
May  1997.  Not  only  was  Revco  tight- 
lipped,  but  many  of  its  top  managers 
had  fled  during  the  Rite  Aid  disaster,  and 
the  company  was  struggling  to  hire 
replacements  because  everyone  feared 
another  acquisition  attempt. 

To  shore  up  the  organization,  Revco 
had  promised  employees  big  retention 
bonuses  that  would  pay  out  if  the  com¬ 
pany  was  ever  acquired.  Revco  went 
back  on  that  promise,  but  CVS  decided 
to  honor  the  contracts,  and  according  to 
Vinny  Minchillo,  vice  president  of  MIS 
retail  systems,  few  Revco  IS  staffers  left 
during  the  transition  period. 

Though  money  was  undoubtedly  the 
primary  motivator,  Edels  and  Minchillo 
say  they  built  loyalty  among  Revco  IS 
staff  by  taking  them  to  baseball  and  bas¬ 
ketball  games  and  being  honest  and 


open  about  what  CVS  planned  to  do: 
Revco’s  headquarters  would  close  and 
all  the  Revco  stores  would  become  CVS 
stores  and  be  run  from  CVS  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Rhode  Island.  The  same  held  for 
IS.  There  would  be  no  Revco  IS  team,  no 
“bake-offs”  between  Revco’s  systems 
and  CVS’s  to  determine  which  had  a  bet¬ 
ter  point-of-sale  system  at  its  stores,  for 
example,  or  a  better  pharmacy  system 


to  dispense  prescriptions,  or  a  better 
warehouse  system  to  pick  merchandise 
to  be  delivered  to  stores.  Revco  systems 
would  become  CVS  systems  ASAR 

A  Debate  over  Tactics 

OPENING  UP  A  BEST  PRACTICE 
exercise  (espoused  by  many  a 
guru  and  consultant  these  days) 
just  didn’t  wash  with  Edels.  The  people 
at  corporate  headquarters  knew  CVS’s 
processes  and  systems  and  in  Edels’ 
view,  there  was  no  reason  to  introduce 
exceptions  into  those  processes — espe¬ 
cially  since  Revco  was  being  shut  down. 
Speed  was  an  issue  too.  Wall  Street  and 
shareholders  were  keeping  an  eye  on  the 


rate  at  which  CVS  could  convert  the  old 
Revco  stores  and  make  them  more  prof¬ 
itable.  In  1997,  a  typical  Revco  store 
pulled  in  only  about  $259  in  sales  per 
square  foot  versus  CVS’s  industry¬ 
leading  $434,  according  to  Drug  Store 
News,  a  New  York  City-based  trade 
publication. 

But  going  “all  CVS,  all  the  time” 
wasn’t  popular  with  all  of  CVS’s  business 


people.  For  Johnson,  who  could  not 
afford  to  lose  the  Revco  people  he  had  in 
his  seven  new  distribution  centers  in  the 
Midwest  and  the  deep  South,  the  all-CVS 
strategy  was  an  opportunity  missed. 
“After  we  made  the  convergence,  there 
were  some  things  that  went  away  on  the 
Revco  side  of  the  house  that  caused  some 
consternation  among  the  Revco  people,” 
he  says.  For  example,  Revco’s  legacy 
warehouse  systems  were  more  robust 
and  had  more  functionality  than  CVS’s. 

To  speed  the  integration  process, 
Edels  created  interfaces  to  all  four  of 
Revco’s  warehouse  computer  systems — 
each  of  which  had  its  own  custom  appli¬ 
cation  set — and  tied  them  to  CVS’s  cor¬ 
porate  boxes.  The  Revco  systems 


"If  I  was  going  to  make  a  recommendation. 
I'd  say  get  the  egos  out  of  the  room. 
Send  the  IS  guys  on  vacation  for  a  week 
or  two  and  let  the  businesses  decide 
what's  the  right  thing  to  do." 

-CVS  SENIOR  V.P.  OF  LOGISTICS  HERB  JOHNSON 


1990  CVS  acquires  500-shop 
People's  Drug  Stores  chain  from 
Imasco  Ltd.  for  about  $330  million. 
The  acquisition  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  industry  history.  It  adds  $1  billion 
in  volume  to  the  $2  billion  now 
being  posted  by  CVS.  It  gives  CVS 
stores  in  Washington,  D.C., 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia. 

CVS  acquires  23  units  operated  by 
Rix  Dunnington  Inc.  in  Boston  and 
Southeastern  Massachusetts. 


1992  CVS  acquires 
Thayer  Pharmacies  Inc., 
which  operates  29  units 
throughout  Massachusetts. 


1993  CVS  acquires  10 

lislisi 

Fay's  Inc.  drugstores  in 

Southeastern  Penns- 

SSI 

ylvania;  Austin  Drugs,  a 

yTAT,'.; 

nine-unit  chain  on  Long 

Kills 

Island,  N.Y.;  and  59-unit, 

H 

Richmond,  Va.-based 
Standard  Drug. 

1 996  Melville  ceases 

to  exist  after  selling  off 

all  its  businesses  except 

CVS,  which  becomes 

the  core  of  a  new 

company,  CVS  Corp. 

pH 

1997  CVS 

acquires  2,600- 
store  Revco  D.S. 
Inc.  for  $3.9  billion. 


1998  CVS  pays  $1.48  billion 
for  Troy,  Mich.-based  Arbor 
Drugs  Inc.,  boosting  CVS  annual 
sales  by  nearly  $1  billion,  placing 
it  on  par  with  industry  leader 
Walgreen  Co.  The  acquisition 
also  solidifies  CVS's  position  as 
industry  leader  in  store  count 
with  nearly  4,100  in  24  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

CVS  purchases  16  stores  from 
Howard  Beach,  N.Y.-based 
Thriftway  Drugs. 
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became  conduits  for  CVS  data  and  CVS 
system  functionality. 

Johnson  remains  skeptical  of  this 
interface  strategy.  “In  hindsight,”  he  says, 
“if  we  had  had  a  few  more  months  and 
more  resources,  we  could  have  adopted 
some  things  out  of  their  system.  But  we 
didn’t.  We  just  pushed  theirs  off  and  put 
ours  in.  If  I  was  going  to  make  a  recom¬ 
mendation,  I’d  say  get  the  egos  out  of  the 
room.  Send  the  IS  guys  on  vacation  for  a 
week  or  two  and  let  the  businesses  decide 
what  is  the  right  thing  to  do.” 

Edels  disagrees,  saying  that  maintain¬ 
ing  the  integrity  of  all  the  different  Revco 
systems  would  have  slowed  down  the 
conversion  process  and  cost  too  much 
money.  “It  was  cheaper  and  easier  to 


rewrite  some  of  their  functionality 
into  our  systems  later  so  that  we  weren’t 
dealing  with  the  integration  headaches,” 
says  Edels.  Furthermore,  according  to 
Edels,  CVS  already  had  a  warehouse 
software  package  from  Dallas-based 
EXE  Technologies  Inc.  that  was  better 
than  any  of  the  Revco  or  CVS  legacy  sys¬ 
tems.  “We  were  starting  to  put  EXE  in 
one  of  our  [CVS  distribution]  centers 
when  the  Revco  merger  hit,”  he  says. 
“So  we  put  it  on  hold  until  after  the  con¬ 
version  was  over.”  Edels  says  the  new 
warehouse  system  is  now  installed  at 
CVS’s  Lumberton,  N.J.,  distribution 
center  and  will  eventually  be  rolled  out 
to  all  10  of  them. 

Supply  Chain  Madness 

Before  the  revco  acquisition 
came  along,  CVS  thought  it  knew 
everything  there  was  to  know 
about  its  customers’  buying  habits.  The 
company  knew  when  to  put  snow  shov¬ 
els  into  stores  and  when  to  take  them 
back.  And  Johnson  knew  what  food  to 
stock  to  warm  the  tummies  of  North- 
easterners  on  cold  March  nights.  Then 
his  staff  started  sending  the  tummy- 
warmers  to  Tennessee  and  Georgia. 


“Unbeknownst  to  me,  we  had  people 
shipping  minestrone  soup  to  one  of  the 
Southern  distribution  centers,”  Johnson 
recalls.  “The  warehouse  director  in 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  finally  called  and  asked, 
‘Why  are  you  sending  me  this  “mine 
stone”  soup?  What  is  it?’” 

Besides  worrying  about  regional  pref¬ 
erences,  Johnson  also  had  to  make  sure 
the  product  mixes  in  stores  were  as  effi¬ 
cient  as  possible.  There  were  approxi¬ 
mately  5,000  items  in  a  typical  CVS 
store  that  were  not  in  a  Revco  store,  and 
vice  versa.  Over  a  five-month  period  in 
1997,  Johnson’s  team  moved  5,000 
items  into  Revco  stores  and  took  5,000 
out — things  like  redundant  private-label 
merchandise  or  slightly  different-sized 


-CVS  CIO  HOWARD  EDELS 

containers  of  staples  like  mouthwash 
and  detergent.  After  all,  the  goal  of  the 
acquisition  was  not  to  make  CVS  more 
eclectic;  it  was  to  increase  CVS’s  pricing 
muscle  over  its  suppliers  by  buying  fewer 
types  of  products  in  dramatically 
increased  volumes.  The  supply  chain 


benefits  of  merging  CVS  and  Revco 
stores’  product  lines  were  almost  as  sig¬ 
nificant.  Johnson  would  be  able  to  serve 
any  store  from  any  distribution  center 
(DC)  in  the  newly  expanded  network. 
Until  then,  Johnson’s  truckers  had  to 
drive  past  CVS  DCs  that  were  often 
closer  to  newly  acquired  Revco  stores 
than  the  Revco  centers  were,  logging  up 
to  300  redundant,  expensive  miles  a  day. 

Culture  Clash 

Before  he  could  merge  the 
Revco  and  CVS  supply  chains, 
Johnson  had  to  merge  the  radi¬ 
cally  different  corporate  cultures  that 
existed  at  the  different  DCs  around  the 
country.  This  job  made  the  painful  chore 
of  reorganizing  10,000  different  prod¬ 
ucts  seem  easy  by  comparison.  “I  don’t 
care  how  good  your  reengineering  is,  if 
you  haven’t  done  something  to  bring  the 
culture  in  around  behind  it,  culture  is 
going  to  kill  it,”  Johnson  warns. 

One  of  the  companies  that  remained 
fiercely  independent  after  its  acquisition 
by  Revco,  and  later  by  CVS,  was  the 
Hook-SupeRx  Inc.  chain,  based  in 
Indianapolis.  When  Johnson  first  visited 
Hook’s  DC,  one  of  the  warehouse 
employees  corrected  him  when  he 
referred  to  it  by  its  former  owner’s 
name,  Revco.  “This  isn’t  Revco,”  he 
snapped  at  Johnson.  “This  is  Hook’s.” 


Getting  to  Know  You 

Here  are  the  general  questions  CVS  asked  to  assess  the 

size,  scope  and  functionality  of  Rev  cos  systems: 

1 .  Is  there  more  than  one  store 

office  system? 

system  configuration? 

6.  Do  the  stores  use  a  perpetual 

2.  Are  there  multiple  LAN  systems 

inventory  system? 

installed  in  stores? 

7.  Does  direct  payment  of  vendors 

3.  Are  there  separate  systems  for 

occur  in  stores? 

point  of  sale  (POS)  activity  and 

8.  Are  there  any  consignment 

back-room  applications? 

vendors? 

4.  Describe  all  the  existing  files 

9.  Does  a  store  layout  file  currently 

downloaded  to  and  uploaded  from 

exist  in  the  store  (used  for  the 

the  stores. 

sorting  of  reports)? 

5.  Is  there  connectivity  between  the 

10.  What  is  contained  in  the  store  level 

pharmacy  system  and  POS/back- 

personalization  file? 

"We  said,  'You  don't  have  to  give  us  the 
numbers,  just  tell  us  where  the  files  are 
and  how  they  can  be  laid  out/" 
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Working  from  a  Script 

How  to  turn  a  Revco  into  a  CVS  overnight 

WHEN  CVS  ACQUIRED  THE  REVCO  DRUGSTORE  CHAIN  IN  1997, 
its  plan  called  for  each  store  to  be  converted  into  a  CVS  with  minimal 
disruption  to  Revco  customers.  Each  store  had  to  go  live  with  all  its 
new  systems  in  one  evening  and  be  up  and  running  by  the  time  the  store 
opened  the  next  day.  And  this  had  to  happen  in  every  one  of  Revco's  2,600  stores 
as  quickly  as  possible.  (In  fact,  it  took  just  five  months.) 

Given  these  imperatives,  CVS  Corp.  Senior  Vice  President  and  CIO  Howard  Edels 
knew  his  IS  staff  of  approximately  400  (now  630)  could  not  do  all  the  work  itself. 
So  Edels  decided  to  use  his  people  as  managers. 

Edels  put  eight  of  his  top  systems  experts  in  a  war  room  and  left  the  door 
open  24  hours  a  day,  every  day,  for  five  months.  Each  team  member  supervised 
teams  of  technology  temps. 

Edels  and  Vice  President  of  MIS  Retail  Systems  Vinny  Minchillo  developed  a 
tightly  scripted  process.  After  piloting  a  few  test  stores,  they  learned  the  hard  way 
that  they  would  need  to  get  as  much  of  the  work  done  before  the  go-live 
evening  as  possible. 

"At  first,  we  tried  having  most  of  the  computer  equipment  delivered  to  the 
store  the  day  of  the  change-over,  but  something  would  always  be  missing  and 
we'd  have  to  call  everything  off,"  says  Minchillo.  So  he  inserted  a  quality  control 
step  into  the  process,  creating  a  standard  list  of  equipment  (computers,  registers, 
price  and  inventory  scanners,  etc.)  and  sending  a  shrink-wrapped  palette  full  of 
the  stuff  to  the  stores  a  few  weeks  early.  Technology  temps  then  went  to  the 
store  with  a  checklist  to  verify  that  everything  had  arrived. 

On  change-over  night,  the  war  room  team  pasted  a  chart  to  the  wall  that 
matched  the  one  in  the  store.  As  the  store  team  finished  a  step,  the  script  told  them 
to  call  the  war  room  to  verify  that  the  work  had  been  completed.  If  the  war  room 
didn't  hear  from  the  store  team  at  the  appointed  hour,  the  war  room  called  the 
store.  If  the  store  had  problems  or  moved  too  slowly,  the  war  room  leader  had  the 
option  of  canceling  the  operation  until  later  in  the  week.  The  old  systems  were  set 
to  come  back  up  the  next  morning  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  If  problems  contin¬ 
ued,  the  war  room  pulled  the  store  out  of  the  rotation  and  moved  it  to  the  end  of 
the  change-over  schedule,  so  as  not  to  disrupt  any  other  store  makeovers.  At  the 
beginning,  the  team  averaged  10  change-overs  per  week.  By  the  end,  Edels  and  his 
war  room  staff  were  doing  the  evening  countdowns  with  200  store  systems  a  week. 
Minchillo  isn't  feeling  cocky  about  it,  however.  "The  startup  was  extremely 
painful,"  he  says.  Script  or  no  script,  "the  technicians  need  to  do  it  a  while  before 
they  do  it  well.  Once  they  got  four  to  six  weeks  under  their  belts,  they  were  fine. 
But  until  then,  there  was  a  lot  of  pain.  And  I  think  there  always  will  be  when  you 
change  over  so  many  stores." 

-C.  Koch 


The  Hook’s  corporate  logo  was  still  on 
the  walls  in  the  DC  offices.  “I  let  it  stay 
there  for  three  months  and  then  just 
painted  it  over  [with  the  CVS  logo]  one 
day,”  Johnson  says. 

It  was  harder  painting  over  Hook’s  old 
habits.  One  such  tradition  was  sending 
young  girls  in  bikinis  to  pop  out  of  cakes 
when  men  had  birthdays  or  anniver¬ 
saries.  Another  was  to  send  strippers  to 
an  annual  employee-sponsored  family 
golf  outing.  Female  employees  and  chil¬ 
dren  were  asked  to  leave  the  warehouse 
while  the  strippers  performed. 

“This  is  the  way  they  did  business...,” 
Johnson  says,  his  voice  still  choking  with 
emotion.  “It  was  accepted.” 

Not  by  everyone,  however.  A  female 
employee  at  the  DC  filed  a  complaint 
with  CVS  the  Monday  after  the  outing. 
Details  of  the  event  sent  a  shock  wave 
through  CVS  headquarters.  Johnson 
flew  out  to  Indianapolis  soon  after.  The 
warehouse  management  staff  didn’t  last 
long.  “One  was  terminated  outright  and 
the  other  three  were  allowed  to  resign,” 
says  Johnson.  “There  was  107  years’ 
experience  among  the  four  of  them.  It 
was  the  coldest  day  of  my  life,”  he  says, 
adding,  “Even  to  this  day,  I  think  half 
the  people  there  think  we  made  the  right 
decision  and  the  other  half  thinks  it  was 
too  harsh.  But  it  sent  a  clear  message  to 
the  organization  that  we  were  not  going 
to  tolerate  that  kind  of  behavior.” 

The  processes  for  receiving  and  ship¬ 
ping  goods  in  the  Hook’s  DC  and  the 
other  centers  within  the  Revco  organi¬ 
zation  were  also  more  than  Johnson 
could  stand.  “There  was  no  consistency 
around  policy,”  says  Johnson.  “Process 
seemed  to  be  defined  by  the  director  of 
each  facility.  In  many  cases  they  didn’t 
have  a  super  or  someone  responsible  for 
the  cleanliness  of  the  building.  The  doors 
to  the  warehouse  opened  in  the  morning 
and  stayed  open  until  midnight,  which 
meant  there  were  a  lot  of  opportunities 
for  pilfering.  We  needed  to  reengineer  a 
lot  of  their  facilities.” 

Mostly,  he  needed  to  reengineer  peo¬ 
ple’s  attitudes.  “I  visited  every  DC  and 
spoke  to  every  employee  in  the  ware¬ 
house,”  he  says.  “I  sent  letters  to  their 
homes  saying  that  there  weren’t  going  to 
be  any  layoffs.”  When  Johnson  visited 
the  DCs,  he’d  climb  up  on  a  stack  of 
shipping  pallets  and  give  a  speech.  “I  told 
them  about  how  we  wanted  to  try  to 


unify  the  organization,  and  I  asked  them 
to  be  patient,”  he  recalls.  “I  said  that 
there  were  going  to  be  some  changes  and 
they  would  be  concerned  and  that  it 


would  take  awhile  to  work  through 
things,  but  that  we  would  be  a  stronger, 
more  unified  company  because  of  it.” 
Creating  a  single  standard  means  that 
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When  CVS  bought  Arbor  Drugs, 
Vinny  Minchillo,  CVS  vice 
president  of  MIS  retail  systems. 


* learned  every  system 
they  had  and  chose 
the  pick  of  the  litter. " 


people  will  lose  benefits  or  ways  of  doing 
business  that  they  are  comfortable  with. 
To  this  dilemma,  Johnson  has  no  magic 
answers.  He  acknowledges  that  creating 
a  single  standard  often  meant  enforcing 
that  standard.  “Sometimes  we’d  walk 
through  the  warehouse  and  we’d  hear 
people  laughing  about  a  CVS  employee 
or  the  way  that  CVS  does  business,”  he 
recalls.  “We’d  take  them  aside  and  say, 
‘This  isn’t  Revco  or  Big  B  or  Hook’s  any¬ 
more.  This  is  a  new  company. 

And  the  next  time  I  hear  you  talk¬ 
ing  like  that  it’s  going  to  be  on 
your  head.’” 

Still,  many  employees  and 
managers  resisted.  Though  CVS 
had  a  program  for  explaining  why  poli¬ 
cies  and  procedures  were  changing,  and 
gave  most  employees  three  to  six  months 
to  adjust,  according  to  Johnson,  “there 
were  some  who  simply  told  us  that  our 
way  wasn’t  the  way  they  did  things. 
After  a  certain  point  you  have  to  ask 
yourself,  ‘How  much  pain  can  I  invest 
before  someone  gets  the  picture  here?’” 

At  the  Big  B  distribution  center  in 
Alabama,  for  example,  Johnson  esti¬ 
mates  that  he  replaced  60  percent  of  the 
staff  in  less  than  18  months.  To  find  new 
people,  he  had  two  national  recruiting 
firms  on  call  and  he  called  in  chits  with 
every  friend  he’d  ever  had  in  the  logistics 
search-firm  business.  He  also  received 
the  go-ahead  from  CVS  headquarters  to 
review  salary  packages  for  Revco 
employees  who  were  being  paid  less 
than  their  CVS  counterparts.  “My  phi¬ 
losophy  has  always  been  to  spend  more 
to  get  the  best  person  for  the  job,”  he 
says.  Johnson  estimates  that  CVS’s  head¬ 
quarters  logistics  staff  is  now  approxi¬ 
mately  one-third  former  Revco  people. 
“It  was  a  really  difficult  year,”  says 
Johnson,  “but  I  now  have  the  best  logis¬ 
tics  team  I’ve  ever  had.” 


Pick  the  Best, 

Discard  the  Rest 

CIO  EDELS  HASN’T  BEEN  SO 
lucky.  “We  probably  brought  a 
dozen  people  to  Rhode  Island  for 
a  week  to  show  them  around,  but  not 
one  accepted  a  job,”  he  says.  “It’s  hard 
to  get  people  to  leave  Cleveland.  The  job 
market  is  good  and  you  just  can’t  get  a 
house  in  Rhode  Island  for  the  same  price 


you’d  pay  in  Cleveland.”  (When  CVS 
bought  the  250-store,  Troy,  Mich.-based 
Arbor  Drugs  Inc.  chain  in  1998,  Edels 
could  not  get  any  of  Arbor’s  IS  employ¬ 
ees  to  move  either.)  Edels  had  to  rely  on 
contract  help  to  get  his  integration  job 
done.  Indeed,  when  it  came  time  to 
begin  switching  old  Revco  stores  over  to 
the  CVS  format  and  CVS  computer  sys¬ 
tems,  Edels  was  completely  dependent 
upon  contractors  run  by  a  select  team  of 
his  staff  who  manned  a  “war  room”  in 
CVS  headquarters  around  the  clock  for 
five  months.  (See  “Working  from  a 
Script,”  Page  57.) 

While  quick  integration  was  the  over¬ 
riding  theme  in  the  Revco  acquisition, 
that  isn’t  always  the  case  when  CVS  buys 
a  competitor.  Within  the  industry,  Revco 
was  widely  viewed  as  a  mediocre  play¬ 
er — the  stores  didn’t  have  carpeting  and 
were  often  dirty  and  poorly  lighted. 
There  wasn’t  much  CVS  could  learn 
from  the  company.  But  when  CVS 
bought  Arbor  Drugs  in  1998,  it  acquired 
what  industry  insiders  viewed  as  a  class 
act  with  nice,  clean  stores  and  innovative 
computer  systems  and  merchandising 
programs.  In  fact,  CVS  has  only  just 
decided  to  pull  the  Arbor  signs  down. 

Despite  the  size  of  the  2,600-store 
Revco  acquisition,  working  a  mere  200 
Arbor  stores  into  the  CVS  empire  is  actu¬ 
ally  proving  to  be  more  difficult  from  a 
systems  perspective.  “With  Revco,  all  I 
had  to  do  was  go  get  the  data,”  says  MIS 


Senior  Editor  Christopher  Koch  can  be 
reached  at  ckoch@cio.com. 


Vice  President  Minchillo.  “We  didn’t 
look  at  their  applications.  At  Arbor  we 
went  and  learned  every  system  they  had 
and  chose  the  pick  of  the  litter,  either 
because  we  thought  it  was  better  than 
CVS’s  or  because  we  needed  their  sys¬ 
tems  to  run  their  stores.”  For  example, 
Arbor  had  developed  a  photo-finishing 
system  where  customers  could  swipe  a 
magnetic-stripe  card  each  time  they 
dropped  off  a  roll  of  film.  The  card  con¬ 
tained  all  the  customer  information  the 
store  needed  to  process  the  film,  as  well 
as  the  potential  for  discounts  and  “fre¬ 
quent  flyer”  programs.  CVS  wanted  that. 
Now  its  Michigan  stores  have  it. 

Today,  most  of  the  old  Revco  stores 
are  indistinguishable  from  CVS.  Those 
that  aren’t,  soon  will  be.  CVS’s  long 
experience  with  mergers  and  acquisi¬ 
tions  proves  that  there  is  no  single  recipe 
for  transforming  two  companies  into 
one,  but  Edels  and  his  staff  know  that 
each  merger  will  be  hard  and  each  one 
will  be  slightly  different. 

“Every  week  we’re  buying  one  to  20 
stores,  whether  it’s  small  chains  or  mom 
and  pops,”  Edels  says,  matter-of-factly. 
Easy  or  difficult,  large  or  small,  about 
the  only  thing  Edels  can  count  on  is  that 
the  acquisitions  will  keep  coming. 
Acquisition  has  become  the  foundation 
of  CVS’s  corporate  strategy,  and  it’s  his 
job  to  be  ready.  BE! 
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In  the  race 
for  e-business 

where  do  you  find  0-Sa.mty? 


Syntel.  Masters  of  the  Digital  Ecosystem. 

What  do  you  really  need  to  transact  business 
on  the  Web?  We  believe  you  need  a  partner 
with  the  technical  know-how  to  fully  integrate 
your  front  and  back  office  operations.  One 
who  can  help  you  develop  a  new  business 
model  for  the  Digital  Ecosystem  that  extends 
beyond  web  sites.  A  partner  that  has 
experience  in  everything  from  supply  chain 
management  and  sales  force  automation 
to  web-enabled  legacy  applications  and 
e-procurement.  Many  are  turning  to  Syntel. 
Our  deep  understanding  of  both  advanced 
and  traditional  technologies  gives  us  the 
perfect  vantage  point  to  help  you  rapidly 
build  your  new  Digital  Ecosystem. 

Call  today  For  a 

Free  sanity  check 

248.619.3503 

or  visit  us  at 

www.syntelinc.com 
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In  transforming  Ford  into  a  consumer 
company.  President  and  CEO  Jacques 
Nasser  recognizes  the  pivotal  role  IT 
must  play. 


PHOTOS  COURTESY  OF  FORD  MOTOR  CO. 


PROFILE:  FORD  MOTOR  CO. 


BUSINESS  ALIGNMENT.  After  all  these  years,  it’s  still  the  bugaboo  for  many  an  IT  shop.  Now  con¬ 
sider  the  challenge  of  keeping  IS  in  step  with  the  business  at  a  truly  global  company  with  annual  rev¬ 
enues  of  $144  billion — while  it’s  undergoing  major  change. 

That’s  the  challenge  at  Ford  Motor  Co., 
and  Ford  seems  to  be  on  the  right  track.  Ford 
was  four  times  as  profitable  in  1998  as  any  of 
its  big  competitors  based  in  the  United  States, 

Japan  and  Germany.  Furthermore,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  dramatically  accelerated  the  pace  of  its  business,  cutting  everything  from  vehicle-development 
time  to  the  speed  at  which  it  deploys  new  software  applications. 

At  the  same  time,  though,  business  is  a  race  no  one  ever  really  wins.  The  only  options  are  to  stay  ahead 
of  the  pack  or  get  run  over.  Ford’s  competitors  are  putting  similar  emphasis  on  reducing  cycle  times  and 
focusing  on  customer  demands,  while  the  availability  of  information  over  the  Internet  is  reshaping  the 
process  of  buying  and  selling  cars  in  general — which  is  changing  Ford’s  relationships  with  consumers 
and  auto  dealers  alike  (see  “Car  Wars,”  CIO  Section  1,  Sept.  15, 1999). 


How  do  you  keep  IT  in  sync  with  business  strategy  at  a  $144  billion  global 
business  undergoing  a  major  transformation?  Just  ask  Ford. 


BY  DEREK  SLATER 


President  and  CEO  Jacques  Nasser’s  plan  to  transform  the  company  from  a  maker  of  cars  to  “a  con¬ 


sumer  company  that  offers  automotive  products  and  services”  is  well-known.  What  hasn’t  been  doc- 


Reader  ROI 


BY  READING  THIS  STORY,  YOU'LL  LEARN 

►  How  IT  can  keep  up  with  a  changing 
business  model 

►  Ways  to  keep  disparate  divisions 
focused  on  a  common  goal 

►  Organizational  strategies  for  cutting 
across  stovepipes 

►  How  IT  and  business  processes  can 
go  hand  in  hand 


umented  is  how,  exactly,  Ford  intends  to  make  sure  its  IT  func¬ 
tion  is  contributing  to  the  change-over.  Nasser  says  he 
recognizes  the  pivotal  role  IT  must  play  in  Ford’s  transforma¬ 
tion:  “You  must  integrate  IT  into  the  texture  of  the  business,” 
he  says.  Fine — nowadays  everybody  says  that.  But  a  closer 
look  into  Ford’s  IT  operations  shows  that  Nasser  and  com¬ 
pany  offer  more  than  lip  service  to  business-technology 
integration.  What  follows  are  key  elements  in  Ford’s  approach 
to  keeping  its  IT  heading  in  the  right  direction. 
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Ford  at  a  Glance 

(1998  numbers) 

Incorporated:  1903 
Revenues:  $1 44.4  billion 
Net  Income:  $22.1  million 
Employees:  345,000+ 

Headquarters:  Dearborn,  Mich. 

Auto  brands:  Aston  Martin,  Ford, 
Jaguar,  Lincoln,  Mercury,  Volvo  and 


partial  ownership  of  Mazda 
Competition:  Third-largest  automotive 
company,  behind  General  Motors  Corp.  and 
DaimlerChrysler  AG 


Reexamine  the  Mission... 
Ford  Changes  Direction 

“We  had  been  in  the  business  of 
‘making  trucks’  for  many  years,” 
says  Neal  Ressler,  vice  president  of 
research  and  vehicle  technology  and 
chief  technical  officer,  who  has  been 
at  Ford  for  32  years.  “But  when 
you’re  a  consumer  company,  you 
start  [comparing  yourself  with]  Ritz- 
Carlton,  General  Electric,  Harley- 
Davidson”  —  companies 
known  for  great  customer  ser¬ 
vice,  customer  loyalty  and  cor¬ 
respondingly  high  stock  multi¬ 
ples,  Ressler  notes.  That 
fundamental  shift  in  thinking 
dates  back  to  roughly  1993, 
when  Alex  Trotman  was 
Ford’s  CEO,  and  carries  on 
today  under  Nasser,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  “consumer  com¬ 
pany”  terminology  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  corporate  mission. 

Mere  wordplay?  Appar¬ 
ently  not.  Concrete  evidence 
abounds  of  the  process  of 
transforming  Ford  to  fit  the 
new  mission — a  transition 
dubbed  the  Ford  2000  plan. 
Ressler  explains:  A  car  maker 
typically  aims  to  make  most 
everything  in  the  car.  “Maybe 
someone  else  can  make  the 
seats  if  you’re  a  transportation 
provider  instead  of  a  car  maker. 

It  allows  you  to  take  better  ad¬ 
vantage  of  other  people’s  capa¬ 
bilities,”  he  says. 


For  example,  for  three  decades  or  more,  Ford 
designed  cars  and  trucks  on  a  home-grown  engi¬ 
neering  system,  which  the  company  regarded  as  a 
fundamental  source  of  competitive  advantage.  But 
with  the  shift  to  the  consumer  company  mind-set, 
Ressler  and  Richard  Riff,  director  of  Ford’s  C3P 
product  development  system,  began  to  realize  that 
that  particular  software  development  effort  repre¬ 
sented  an  unnecessary  high  fixed  cost  that  was  not 
truly  among  Ford’s  core  competencies.  To  design  cars 
was  essential,  but  to  design  software  was  not.  Now, 
while  Ford  still  strongly  influences  the  development 
of  the  design  tools  it  uses,  the  bulk  of  the  software  is 
off-the-shelf;  the  company  focuses  its  own  work  on  stan¬ 
dardizing  and  integrating  its  product  development  tech¬ 
nology  under  a  single  product-information-management 
program.  The  company  is  moving  toward  a  single 
CAD/CAM  system  from  Structural  Dynamics  Research 
Corp.  (SDRC)  and  its  Metaphase  product  information  man¬ 
agement  tool,  with  the  aim  of  feeding  all  design  data  into  a 
single  repository.  One  result:  Using  common  tools  and  data 


"if  it  isn't  in  the  standards, 
that  technology  doesn't 
get  rolled  out." 

-George  Surdu,  director  for  technical  services 


As  vice  president,  CIO  and  head  of  process  leadership,  James  Yost  is  responsible  not  only  for 
IT  but  also  helps  lead  the  changes  IT  must  support. 
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definitions  with  universal  access  has  helped  Ford  cut  aver¬ 
age  time  to  develop  a  vehicle  from  37  months  in  1996  to 
24  months  or  less  today.  The  company  still  lags  notably 
behind  some  foreign  competitors  in  that  area,  but  the  entire 
development  process  is  one  of  five  that  Ford  has  targeted 
for  further  reengineering. 

This  isn’t  something  Ford  couldn’t  have  done  before. 
But  it  simply  wasn’t  a  clear  goal  until  the  company 
changed  how  it  describes  its  mission.  “You  pay  more  at¬ 
tention  to  these  things  as  a  consumer  business,  not  just  a 
manufacturer,”  says  Ressler.  The  key  question  is,  How 
does  Ford  drive  its  new  focus  and  the  concomitant  new 
ways  of  thinking  through  the  corporate  ranks? 

...And  Repeat  as  Necessary 

Ford  IT  Department  Mirrors  Four-Tier  Business 

Strategy 

Try  to  imagine  focusing  a  company  of  345,000  employ¬ 
ees  worldwide  on  a  common  goal,  and  it’s  hard  to  keep 
from  comparing  the  challenge  to  the  old  saw  about  herd¬ 
ing  cats.  For  Ford,  a  four-stage  business  strategy  model 
has  been  the  answer.  The  model’s  stages  describe  the  com¬ 
pany’s  mission,  strategy,  processes  and  infrastructure;  that 
basic  model  is  then  reiterated  and  mirrored,  with  the 
appropriate  level  of  detail,  at  each  level  of  the  company. 
Proceeding  downward,  each  level  provides  a  bit  more 
detail  and  how-to  for  achieving  the  goal  or  stage  above  it 
(see  “Match  Strategy,”  at  right). 

For  example,  the  IS  and  process-leadership  group  has  its 
own  version  to  mirror  the  corporate  model.  And  subgroups 
within  the  IS  organization  have  their  own  mirror  models  as 
well.  The  technical  services  group,  which  is  the  part  of  the 
IS  organization  that  provides  computing  infrastructure  such 
as  networks,  data  center  services,  global  server  support, 
application  support,  help  desk  and  technology  R&D  for  the 
entire  company,  carries  the  mission  statement,  “To  deliver 
the  best-in-class,  highest-quality,  lowest-cost  technology 
infrastructure  utility,  providing  the  foundation  for  the  com¬ 
pany  to  achieve  its  business  goals  and  encouraging  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  new  and  innovative  ways  of  doing  business.” 
George  Surdu,  director  for  technical  services,  says  the  mis¬ 
sion  statement  reflects  again  Ford’s  newly  embedded  cus¬ 
tomer  focus — the  references  to  quality  and  cost  mean  his 
group  must  offer  levels  of  service  and  price  them  so  as  to  be 
competitive  with  outside  providers. 


Match  Strategy 

Ford’s  IT  department  mirrors 
the  corporate  strategy  model 


CORPORATE  BUSINESS  MODEL 
1.  Mission.  The  company's  goal:  "To  be  the 
world's  leading  consumer  company  offering 
automotive  services  and  products." 


2.  Strategy.  How  Ford  intends  to  pursue  the 
mission:  "To  be  a  global  'trust  mark'  serving 
customers  with  a  set  of  global  brands." 
Strategy  definition  includes  specific  descrip¬ 
tion  of  each  brand  with  an  explanation  of  how 
the  brand  is  supported  organizationally. 

3.  Process  models.  Operating  descriptions  of 
how  Ford  performs  the  functions  to  fulfill  its 
strategy:  vehicle  design,  production  and  deliv¬ 
ery;  customer  service;  and  so  forth. 

4.  Infrastructure.  This  level  describes  Ford's 
plants,  wiring  and  power,  suppliers,  employ¬ 
ees,  dealers,  shareholders  and  so  forth. 

I.T.'S  MIRROR  MODEL 

1.  Mission.  "To  be  the  world's  leading  provider 
of  information  technology  services"  estab¬ 
lished  through  a  set  of  metrics  and  bench¬ 
marks. 

2.  Strategy.  Organizationally  the  IT  group  is 
divided  into  three  service  areas:  process  and 
technology  (process  documentation  and 
change  leadership  plus  the  translation  of  pro¬ 
cess  into  IT  requirements),  solutions  delivery 
(application  development  and  deployment) 


Centralize  Decision  Making... 

Ford  Standardizes  to  a  Degree  Under 
CIO's  Auspices 

Until  recently,  Ford  had  no  centralized  IT  group. 
Instead,  each  functional  arm  or  geographical  unit 
of  the  company  developed  its  own  systems  as  it 
saw  fit.  One  element  of  the  Ford  2000  vision  was 
to  act  like  a  truly  global  company  rather  than  a 
company  with  disjointed  units  in  many  coun¬ 
tries.  The  result  of  Ford’s  old  structure  was 
incompatible  systems,  which  slowed  the  task  of 
sharing  information;  that,  in  turn,  slowed  the 
velocity  of  decision  making.  So,  beginning  in 


and  technical  services  (IT  infrastructure). 


3.  Process  models.  These  models  are  the 
same  as  those  listed  in  the  business  side; 
the  IT-process  leadership  group  is  directly 
responsible  for  them. 

4.  Infrastructure.  A  description  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  IT  infrastructure  necessary  to  allow 
the  business  processes  to  work  optimally. 

SOURCE:  FORD  MOTOR  CO. 
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// 


Neal  Ressler,  Ford's  head  of  product  development,  says  it's  critical  to  have  intermediaries 
who  can  facilitate  communication  between  IT  and  the  business  groups. 


1994,  Ford  took  the  first  steps  toward  consolidating  its  sys¬ 
tems  groups  into  a  central  organization — a  plan  that  cul¬ 
minated  in  Bernard  Mathaisel’s  arrival  in  1996  as  Ford’s 
first  CIO  and  executive  director  of  process  leadership. 

Centralizing  IT  caused  major  change  at  Ford.  For 
example,  the  company  now  has  an  enterprise  technology 
architecture  and  a  process  for  identifying  which  tech¬ 
nologies  fit  in,  which  need  to  be  replaced  and  so  on. 
“These  standards  are  adhered  to  by  our  business  globally. 
If  it  isn’t  in  the  standards,  that  technology  doesn’t  get 
rolled  out,”  although  there  is  a  process  for  identifying 

■  think  we've  got  an 
outstanding  IT  team, 
and  I  don't  anticipate 
any  major  changes. 

-Jacques  Nasser,  president  and  CEO 


exceptional  needs,  says  Surdu.  Essentially,  all  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  desktop  systems  are  provided  by  one  supplier — Dell 
Computer  Corp. — and  Ford  uses  two  standard  configu¬ 
rations  for  those  desktops.  Benefits:  lower  hardware  costs, 
lower  support  costs  and  easier  software  rollouts  because 
of  simplified  testing  requirements. 

Indeed,  says  James  Yost,  Ford’s  newly  anointed  CIO  and 
head  of  process  leadership,  “A  lot  of  our  commonization 


of  systems  couldn’t  have  been  done 
before  the  current  centralized  organi¬ 
zation  was  put  in  place.” 

At  the  same  time,  though,  Ford  is 
careful  not  to  let  the  desire  for  stan¬ 
dardization  squelch  the  need  for  differ¬ 
ent  applications  around  the  globe. 
“They  are  very  careful  to  leave  alone 
those  things  they  should,”  says  former 
CIO  Mathaisel.  While  the  U.S.  units 
operate  on  standardized  financial  and 
manufacturing  software,  for  example, 
Ford  groups  working  in  emerging  mar¬ 
kets  such  as  China  tend  to  run  their 
operations  on  smaller  ERP  packages  to 
give  them  a  simpler,  consolidated  look 
at  their  regional  business.  (See  “Built  to 
Last,”  CIO  Section  1,  Sept.  15, 1998,  or 
visit  www.  do.  com/printlinks. ) 

Part  of  Ford’s  efforts  to  transform 
itself  into  a  more  unified,  global  com¬ 
pany — and  to  get  IT  better  aligned  with 
its  changing  business  strategy — was  to 
hire  CIO  Mathaisel,  who  departed  the 
company  in  July  1 999  after  only  three 
years  (Mathaisel  is  now  CIO  at  elec¬ 
tronics  company  Solectron  Corp.  in 
Milpitas,  Calif.).  While  Ford  executives  decline  to  comment 
about  the  reason  for  the  split,  Nasser  stresses  that  the  CIO 
“must  be  literate  in  terms  of  how  the  business  works,” 
which  is  certainly  a  strong  point  for  25-year  Ford  veteran 
Yost,  Mathaisel’s  replacement. 

Yost,  who  also  holds  the  title  of  vice  president,  reports 
directly  to  Nasser  and  attends  Nasser’s  Monday  morning 
staff  meetings  (as  did  Mathaisel). 

...But  Keep  a  Foot  in  the  Business  Units 
Ford  Creates  Matrix  Reporting  Structure 

In  centralizing  IT,  there  is  always  the  risk  that  pulling  IT 
workers  out  of  their  functional  silos  could  cause  them  to  lose 
touch  with  the  rapidly  changing  business.  Ford’s  solution 
was  to  develop  an  organizational  matrix  with  key  person¬ 
nel  reporting  both  to  the  CIO  and  to  business-function  heads. 

An  example  is  Nick  Smither.  As  director  of  product 
development  systems  within  Ford’s  Process  Leadership 
organization,  he  has  two  bosses.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
reports  directly  to  Yost  and  attends  Yost’s  weekly  staff 
meetings.  On  the  other  hand,  Smither  also  reports  to 
Ressler,  the  company’s  head  of  product  development,  and 
sits  in  on  all  of  Ressler’s  key  decision-making  meetings.  In 
fact,  while  Smither  says  he  faces  the  usual  challenges  of 
keeping  up  with  the  latest  technology  and  its  possibilities, 
he  is  expected  to  spend  most  of  his  time  talking  to  Ressler’s 
people  and  providing  process  and  IT  support  for  their 
work  designing  new  vehicles.  “If  [my  direct  reports]  talk 
more  to  me  than  they  talk  to  my  business  partners,  that 
will  be  a  problem,”  Yost  confirms. 

Smither  holds  a  master’s  degree  in  engineering  and  spent 
about  four  years  in  the  engineering  function  before  switch- 
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Enterprise  Value  Retreat  Awards  Ceremony 


JANUARY  30  -  FEBRUARY  2,  2000 


WESTIN  LA  PALOMA  *  TUCSON,  ARIZONA 


Enterprise  Value  Retreat  Awards  Ceremony 


A 


s  we  enter  the  21st  century  and  Y2K  moves  as  a  successful  survivor  and  has  left  the  competition  in  its 
appropriately  to  the  dustbin  ol  history,  IT  for  wake.  Moving  more  than  ten  billion  dollars  a  week  across 


many  firms  is  turning  out  to  be  a  disruptive  technology  the  Internet,  Schwab  is  a  good  example  of  how  to 
with  profound  competitive  consequences.  The  Internet  approach  these  issues.  Harvard  Business  School  Professor 

and  e-commerce  threaten  the  existence  of  today  s  business  F.  Warren  McFarlan  will  lead  the  Retreat  and  discuss  the 


models.  Visionary  firms  are 


embracing  these  new  tech¬ 


nologies  and  allowing  them 


to  demolish  the  value  of  past 


investments. 


The  centerpiece  of  the 


innovative  ways  organizations 


are  gaining  access  to  IT  support 


in  this  New  World. 


The  Retreat  will  also  feature 


an  interactive  collaboration 


with  Boris  Brott,  musical 


2000  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Retreat®  will  be  the  new  director  for  the  Ventura  County,  California  Symphony, 

Charles  Schwab  Corporation  case  studies,  which  describe  conducting  a  live  orchestra.  This  years  Enterprise  Value 

how  the  firm  completely  reinvented  its  channels  of  distri-  Award  winners  will  be  celebrated  at  an  evening  reception 


bution.  Amidst  this  gutsy  endeavor,  Schwab  has  emerged  and  dinner. 
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The  Enterprise  Value  Retreat 
and  Awards  Ceremony  Is 
Proudly  Underwritten  by 
AT&T  Solutions 

E^AT&T  Solutions 


Sunday,  January  30 


Wednesday,  February  2 


8  a.m.  -  10:30  a.m. 

Registration  and  Breakfast 

12:30  p.m. 

CIO  Partners'  Golf  Tournament 

La  Paloma  Country  Club 

Transportation  will  run  continuously 
starting  at  10:30  a.m.  from  the  main 
entrance  of  the  Westin  La  Paloma. 

3  p.m.  -  6  p.m. 

Registration 

3  p.m. 

Superbowl  XXXIV  Party 

Hosted  by  Tivoli  Systems 

Join  other  Retreat  participants  to 
watch  the  game  on  the  big  screen. 

7:30  p.m.  -  9  p.m. 

Partners'  Cafe  Reception 

9  p.m.  -  midnight 

Golf  Awards  Hospitality 


Monday,  January  31 

7:30  a.m.  -  8:30  a.m. 

Breakfast 

8:30  a.m.  -  8:45  a.m. 

Opening  Remarks  and 
KnowPulseSM  Poll 

GARY  BEACH 
Publisher 
CIO  magazine 

Let  your  opinions  be  known  through 
this  well-reported  research  poll. 

8:45  a.m.  -  10:30  a.m. 

Discontinuous  Information 
Technology 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 
Senior  Associate  Dean 
Director  of  External  Relations 
Albert  H.  Gordon  Professor  of 
Business  Administration 
Harvard  Business  School 

McFarlan  will  discuss  the  changes  in 
infrastructure  being  facilitated  by 
today's  new  technologies. 

10:30  a.m.  -  1 1  a.m. 

Mid-Morning  Break 

1 1  a.m.  -  noon 

The  Symphonic  Organization 
BORIS  BROTT 
Musical  Director 
Ventura  County 
California  Symphony 

Participants  will  explore  the  juxtaposi¬ 
tion  of  teamwork  and  leadership;  the 
need  for  creativity  within  an  organiza¬ 
tion;  the  joy  of  communication  and 
the  achievement  of  success  through 
the  medium  of  music. 

Noon  -  1:30  p.m. 

Luncheon 

1:30  p.m.  -  5:05  p.m. 

Industry  Briefings 

Each  of  our  Partners  will  lead 
interactive  small  group  discussions 
on  strategic  business  and  IT  issues. 

i 

5:15  p.m.  -  5:45  p.m. 

Monday  Wrap  Up  and  Preparation 
for  Tuesday's  Case  Studies 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 

5:45  p.m.  -  7  p.m. 

Partners'  Cafe  Reception 


Tuesday,  February  1 

7:30  a.m.  -  8:30  a.m. 

Breakfast 

8:30  a.m.  -  9:30  a.m. 

Sourcing  in  a  World  of  Increased 
Complexity:  The  New  Paradigms 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 

McFarlan  will  explore  the  innovative 
ways  in  which  IT  services  are 
delivered. 

9:30  a.m.  -  10  a.m. 

Introduction  of  the  Charles 
Schwab  Cases 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 

Participants  will  explore,  in-depth, 
the  remarkable  steps  taken  by  this 
discount  brokerage  company. 

10  a.m.  -  10:30  a.m. 

Mid-Morning  Break 

10:30  a.m.  -  1 1:30  a.m. 

Charles  Schwab  Case  Studies 

Continuation 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 

1 1:30  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Luncheon  &  Case  Study 
Workgroups 

Participants  will  break  into  small 
groups  to  analyze  the  cases  during 
a  working  lunch. 

2  p.m.  -  5:30  p.m. 

Informal  Networking  and 
Recreation 

6:30  p.m.  -  7:15  p.m. 

Enterprise  Value  Awards 
Reception 

Meet  the  Awards  winners. 

7:15  p.m.  -  9:30  p.m. 

Enterprise  Value  Awards 
Ceremony  and  Dinner 

Join  us  in  celebrating  the  Enterprise 
Value  Awards,  proudly  underwritten 
by  AT&T  Solutions. 

GARY  BEACH 
Publisher 
CIO  magazine 

ABBIE  LUNDBERG 
Editor  in  Chief 
CIO  magazine 


LEW  MCCREARY 
Editorial  Director 
CIO  magazine 


7:30  a.m.  -  8:30  a.m. 

Breakfast 

8:30  a.m.  -  8:45  a.m. 

KnowPulse  Poll  Results 

LEW  MCCREARY 
Editorial  Director 
CIO  magazine 

8:45  a.m.  -  10:30  a.m. 

Case  Study  Workgroup 
Presentations  and  Discussion 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 

DAN  LEEMON 

Chief  Strategy  Officer 

Charles  Schwab  Corporation 

Groups  will  present  and  discuss  their 
solutions  with  case  study  executives. 

10:30  a.m.  -  10:45  a.m. 

Mid-Morning  Break 

10:45  a.m.  -  1 1:45  a.m. 

Delivering  IT  Results  in  the 
21st  Century 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 

McFarlan  will  examine  and  discuss 
techniques  and  processes  for 
ensuring  attractive  bottom  line 
results. 

1 1:45  a.m.  -  noon 

Summary 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 


To  enroll  or  for  more  information,  call  800  355-0246  or  visit  our  website  at  www.cio.com/conferences 
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O  I  will  bring  a  companion  at  the  cost  of  $375.  Name  of  my  companion: _ 

(Please  note  Companion  Program  details  below.) 
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Your  organization’s  annual  revenues  or  assets?  _ _ 

Your  annual  IT  budget?  _  Your  Industry?  _ 
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O  $3,625  —  Government/Military 

This  fee  includes  your  hotel  for  three  nights.  CIO  will  make  your  hotel  reservations  for  arrival 
Sunday,  January  30  and  departure  Wednesday,  February  2.  Additional  hotel  reservations  are  your 
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O  $375  —  Companion  Program 
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Retreat  function. 

O  $10,000  —  Sales/Marketing/Consulting 

This  fee  applies  if  you  hold  a  sales,  marketing,  business  development  or  consulting  position,  including 
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All  fees  must  be  paid  prior  to  the  Retreat,  and  all  cancellations  and  changes  must  be  made  in  writing. You  may  cancel  your  Retreat  attendance  up  to  December  31, 
1999  without  penalty.  A  $650  administration  fee  will  be  imposed  for  cancellations  received  between  January  1  -  January  14,  2000.  No  refund  or  credit  will  be  given 
for  cancellations  received  after  January  14,  2000  or  for  no-shows.  CIO  reserves  the  right  to  limit  attendance  to  practitioners  and  Partner  organizations. 
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Carol  Naughton 
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Edwin  L.  Martinez 
Director,  Management  Info.  Systems 
Micro  Optics  Design  Corporation 

"With  today's  staffing  challenges,  this 
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PROFILE:  FORD  MOTOR  CO. 


Nick  Smither,  director  of  product  development  systems  within  Ford's  Process  Leadership 
organization,  is  expected  to  spend  most  of  his  time  talking  to  the  people  on  the  business  side. 


ing  to  the  IT  organization.  His 
background  facilitates  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  two 
groups.  “Ultimately,  it  all  comes 
down  to  people,”  says  Ressler. 

“The  people  who  act  as  inter¬ 
mediaries  are  crucial;  we  don’t 
have  armies  of  people  who  can 
stand  with  one  foot  in  each 
camp.”  Likewise,  each  business 
function  has  an  IT  liaison  who 
reports  dually  to  Yost  and  the 
function  head. 

Process  leaders  like  Smither 
are  along  the  horizontal  axis  of 
the  process  leadership  organi¬ 
zational  chart,  grouped  under 
the  three  headings  listed  in  the 
second  step  of  the  IT  strategy 
model:  process  and  technology, 
solutions  delivery  and  technical 
services.  Smither’s  product 
development  IT  group,  along 
with  financial  IT  and  other 
functions  with  specialized 
application  needs,  falls  under 
the  process  and  technology 
group  (see  “Organizational 
Model,”  below). 

The  vertical  axis  of  the  IT-process  organizational  chart 
lists  process  managers  (including  supply  chain  and  special 
projects  and  business  integration),  program  mangers 
(including  Y2K)  and  regional  business  coordinators  (for 
example,  Europe  and  South  America).  For  example, 
Director  of  Business  Integration  Teri  Takai  heads  the  Special 
Projects  and  Business  Integration  group  that  oversees  the 
integration  of  corporate  acquisitions  like  Volvo.  Takai  has 

Ford  uses  a  matrix  model  for  its  IT-process  leadership  organiza¬ 
tion  in  which  key  personnel  report  both  to  the  CIO  and  to 
business-function  heads. 


a  very  small  dedicated  staff,  but  borrows  staff  from  George 
Surdu’s  and  Nick  Smither’s  groups  (and  others)  as  ne¬ 
cessary.  This  practice  keeps  dedicated  head  count  low  dur¬ 
ing  lulls  in  the  acquisition  process — not  that  there  have  been 
many  such  lulls  for  Ford  lately. 

Matrix  management  is  not  without  its  critics  (see  “A 
Separate  Piece,”  CIO  Section  1,  Oct.  15, 1998,  or  wunv.cio. 
com/printlinks ),  but  it  seems  to  be  working  well  for  Ford. 
Indeed,  this  organizational  structure  should  remain  largely 
intact  despite  the  change  in  CIO,  Nasser  says.  “The  basic 
strategy  developed  over  the  last  few  years  will  continue.  I 
think  we’ve  got  an  outstanding  IT  team,  and  I  don’t  antici¬ 
pate  any  major  changes”  in  that  regard,  he  says. 
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integrate  IT  with  Process  Leadership... 

Ford's  IT  Department  Helps  Lead  the  Change 

One  of  the  biggest  challenges  for  ongoing  business-IT 
alignment  at  Ford  is  that  the  business  is  a  moving  target. 
The  “consumer  company”  is  in  many  ways  still  a  better 
description  of  where  Ford  is  headed  than  where  it  stands 
now;  Ford  has  some  very  deeply  embedded  ways  of 
doing  business,  and  the  consumer  rock  dropped  in  the 
pond  in  1993  is  still  producing  plenty  of  reengineering 
ripples  today.  Ford’s  answer  to  keeping  IT  on  top  of  the 
changes  is  that  Yost’s  group  is  responsible  for  both  IT 
and  process  leadership,  and  so  is  leading  the  changes. 
The  group  documents  corporate  processes  and  acts  in  a 
consulting  role  to  help  facilitate  reengineering.  “My  view 
is  that  IT  is  only  a  support — an  enabler  for  changing 
business  practices,”  says  Yost. 

The  group  has  identified  five  key  areas  of  its  business 
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for  focused  reengineering  efforts:  design  to  delivery,  order 
to  delivery,  services,  manufacturing  and  product  design. 
That  certainly  isn’t  an  exhaustive  list  of  everything  the  com¬ 
pany  does,  and  the  more  areas  the  company  can  target,  the 
faster  it  can  change.  However,  as  Surdu  says,  initiatives  of 


IT  is  only  a  Support— 

an  enabler  for  changing 

business  practices." 

-James  Yost,  vice  president,  CIO  and  head  of  process  leadership 


such  large  scope — like  designing  a  new  car,  or  all  the  steps 
that  turn  an  order  into  a  delivered  vehicle — take  several 
years  to  design  and  implement,  “so  you  don’t  want  thou¬ 
sands  of  these  reengineering  initiatives.” 

A  dedicated  team  is  examining  and  documenting  each 
area.  IT-process  staff  work  together  with  operational  per¬ 
sonnel  to  first  document  the  existing  processes  in  a  given 
area.  “Then  they  ask  a  lot  of  why  and  what-if  questions,” 
functioning  in  a  sort  of  advisory-consulting  role,  says 
Mathaisel.  “The  other  people  are  commonly  too  close  to 
[their  work]  to  think  about  it  at  that  level.”  Lower-level 
improvements — those  of  smaller  scope  than  the  big  five 
reengineering  areas — that  can  be  addressed  more  quickly 
are  handled  as  “focused  improvement  opportunities”  that 
might  take  a  year,  or  as  even  smaller  increments  called 


George  Surdu,  director  for  technical  services,  says  his  group's  mission  reflects  the 
knowledge  that  its  customers  have  a  choice. 


“rapids”  or  “just  do  its”  that  might  be  implemented  in  a 
day.  Again,  the  cascading  approach  allows  for  thoughtful 
management  at  all  levels  of  the  enterprise.  The  little  changes 
don’t  have  to  wait  for  the  huge  initiatives  to  be  completed, 
and  yet  the  big-picture  processes,  where  payback  for  the 
company  is  greatest,  receive  the  attention  they  merit. 

As  the  reengineering  teams  identify  process  changes 
or  best  practices,  they  use  the  company’s  intranet  to 
catalog  and  inform  similar  business  units  in  other 
places.  Ford  has  identified  and  replicated  over  2,700 
practices  or  processes  and  claims  a  value  of  nearly 
$600  million  delivered  from  best  practice  replication 
since  August  1996.  Another  measure  of  the  company’s 
streamlined  processes:  Ford  is  the  most  efficient  auto 
manufacturer  in  North  America,  requiring  35  hours 
to  build  a  vehicle,  compared  with  44-plus  hours  for  its 
U.S.  competitors,  according  to  a  1999  productivity  score- 
card  from  Troy,  Mich. -based  Harbour  &  Associates  Inc. 

...And  Then  Drive  as  Fast  as  You  Can 
Ford  May  Make  This  One  Stick 

“They’re  making  progress;  I  think  the  changes  Ford  is 
making  are  real  changes,”  says  Richard  Hilgert,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  auto  research  at  the  First  of  Michigan  division  of 
Fahnestock  &  Co.  Inc.  in  Detroit. 

It’s  clear  that  under  Nasser  and  Mathaisel’s  leadership, 
Ford  has  designed  a  solid  working  method  for  integrat¬ 
ing  IT  into  a  changing  business.  But  make  no  mistake: 
Ford  is  in  a  race,  and  the  key  to  winning  a  race,  ultimately, 
is  speed.  Can  a  company  that  defines  the  Rust  Belt  rede¬ 
fine  itself  and  its  ways  of  working  at  the  speed  of  the 
Internet  economy? 

“I  watch  these  companies  struggle 
internally  to  make  changes,”  says 
James  McQuivey,  a  senior  analyst  at 
Forrester  Research  Inc.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass. — and  the  son  of  a  Ford  dealer. 
“When  they  started  saying,  ‘Quality 
is  job  one,’  I  didn’t  believe  it.  But  they 
did  it,”  McQuivey  says. 

Arguably,  one  way  to  accelerate  the 
rate  of  change  would  be  to  identify 
and  attack  more  major  process-reengi¬ 
neering  initiatives.  But  there  is  a  limit 
to  how  much  change  an  organization 
can  assimilate  at  one  time,  and  Ford 
seems  to  be  as  close  to  that  limit  as 
prudence  would  allow.  Looking  at  the 
state  of  the  company  at  this  point  in 
time  provides  a  snapshot  of  racers  in 
motion.  There  is  no  finish  line,  how¬ 
ever — only  the  question  of  who  is  in 
front  at  the  moment,  and  whether 
they  are  still  running.  By  every  indica¬ 
tion,  Ford  is  running  strong. 

Time  will  tell.  BE! 


Senior  Writer  Derek  Slater  can  be 
reached  at  dslater@cio.com. 
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In  the  view  of  Joseph  Pine,  experiences  are  replacing  services 
as  the  basic  economic  offering.  Here,  he  explains  what  this 
means  for  businesses — and  for  CIOs. 


BY  MERIDITH  LEVINSON 


— 


At  the  cafe  Le  Train  Bleu  in  Paris’s  Gare  de  Lyon,  a  demitasse  of  espresso 
isn’t  what  the  French  call  bon  marche.  At  approximately  $5  for  a 
2-ounce  shot  (there’s  no  extra  charge  for  the  sugar  cubes  or  the  morsel 
of  dark  chocolate  served  on  the  side),  the  fancy  price  might  make  frugal  American 
tourists  do  a  doubletake.  But  cafe  patrons  are  paying  for  more  than  the  coffee  in 
the  porcelain  cup.  As  they  relax  in  opulent  leather  couches  and  gaze  at  Rococo- 
style  paintings  worthy  of  the  Louvre,  they  receive  a  taste  of  Belle  Epoque  Paris. 
The  coffee  itself  may  not  take  long  to  drink,  but  the  experience  of  sipping  the 
beverage  in  such  an  ornate  setting  will  leave  an  indelible  impression  on  patrons’ 
minds,  one  that  can  be  worth  far  more  than  the  $5  price. 
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Or  so,  at  least,  argues  B.  Joseph  Pine  II,  cofounder  of 
Aurora,  Ohio-based  consultancy  Strategic  Horizons  LLP 
and  coauthor  with  James  H.  Gilmore  of  The  Experience 
Economy:  Work  Is  Theatre  &  Every  Business  a  Stage 
(Harvard  Business  School  Press,  1999).  Pine  predicts  that  in 
order  to  stay  competitive,  businesses  will  soon  be  forced  to 
wrap  experiences  like  the  one  offered  at  Le  Train  Bleu 
around  their  traditional  products  and  services.  Those  that 
fail  will  find  their  offerings  devolving  into  commodities — 
undifferentiated  by  brand  or  features  and  yielding  little,  if 
any,  profit.  In  fact,  Pine  maintains  that  there  is  already  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  experiences  and  points  to  the  popularity  of  theme 
restaurants  like  the  Hard  Rock  Cafe  and  the  proliferation  of 
experiential  retail  stores  like  NikeTown  and  REI  as  evidence 
of  this  trend. 

At  a  time  when  businesses  are  placing  increased  empha¬ 
sis  on  customer-focused  strategies,  Pine’s  ideas  are  com¬ 
pelling.  Indeed,  since  it  was  published  in  April  1999,  The 
Experience  Economy  has  been  widely  reviewed  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  general  press  alike,  including  such  publications  as 
Business  Week ,  Forbes,  The  New  York  Times  and  USA 
Today.  I  spoke  with  Pine  recently  about  the  forces  that  are 
shaping  the  experience  economy  and  what  CIOs  can  do  to 
prepare  for  it. 


educational,  escapist  and  aesthetic — but  the  best  ones  actually 
encompass  aspects  of  all  four.  Entertainment  is  just  one  way 
to  engage  a  customer.  An  example  of  this  is  the  Forum  Shops 
in  Las  Vegas,  where  all  of  the  stores  are  laid  out  on  streets  that 
look  like  an  old  Roman  marketplace.  Every  hour  there  is  a 
five-  or  10-minute  staged  production — like  a  re-creation  of 
the  drowning  of  Atlantis  or  a  parade  of  Roman  centurion 
guards — to  captivate  the  audience  of  shoppers.  Despite  the 
fact  that  five  or  10  minutes  of  every  hour  are  basically  lost, 
with  no  shopping  done,  the  Forum  Shops  earn  by  far  the  high¬ 
est  dollar  amount  per  square  foot,  three  or  four  times  that  of 
the  typical  mall. 

There  are  also  educational  experiences,  where  the  customer 
absorbs  the  events  unfolding  before  him.  Unlike  entertain¬ 
ment,  which  passively  engages  an  individual,  education 
requires  that  he  actively  participate  in  the  event  in  order  to 
increase  his  knowledge  or  skills.  An  example  of  this  is  the 
Diamond  Exchange,  a  thrice-yearly  gathering  of  executives 
presented  by  Diamond  Technology  Partners,  a  consulting 
firm  in  Chicago.  The  primary  focus  of  the  Diamond  Exchange 
is  the  educational  experience:  [Through  discussions  with  their 

Joseph  Pine  points  to  REI  (left),  the  Hard  Rock  Cafe  (center)  and  the 
Forum  Shops  in  Las  Vegas  as  evidence  of  the  market  for  experiences. 


CIO:  What  are  experiences,  and  how  are  they  different  from 
services? 

Pine:  Experiences  are  memorable  events  revealed  over  a  dura¬ 
tion  of  time  that  engage  individuals  in  an  inherently  personal 
way,  while  services  are  mundane  and  mass-produced  on 
demand.  Experiences  are  built  on  top  of  services  in  the  same 
way  that  services  are  built  on  top  of  goods.  A  service  becomes 
an  experience  when  it  is  personalized  because  customizing  a 
service  makes  it  memorable.  An  experience  becomes  its  own 
economic  offering  when  a  company  charges  a  customer 
admission  or  a  subscription  fee  for  the  time  he  spent  with  that 
company  on  its  experience.  The  value  that  is  created  by  an 
experience  is  the  person’s  internal  reaction.  Experiences  have 
always  been  around,  it’s  just  that  now  we’re  beginning  to  re¬ 
cognize  them  as  a  distinct  economic  offering. 

There  are  four  basic  kinds  of  experiences — entertaining, 


peers],  people  learn  about  what’s  going  on  with  the  Internet 
and  how  they  should  create  a  digital  strategy. 

Then  there  are  escapist  experiences,  where  the  guest  is  com¬ 
pletely  immersed  and  actively  involved  in  shaping  the  expe¬ 
rience.  This  could  be  like  a  trip  to  a  casino,  a  ski  vacation  or 
a  virtual-reality  experience. 

Finally,  there  are  aesthetic  experiences  like  going  to  the 
Grand  Canyon  or  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
Customers  are  immersed  in  an  environment,  but  because  they 
are  passively  involved  they  have  little  or  no  effect  on  it,  leav¬ 
ing  it  essentially  untouched. 

Why  is  the  experience  economy  happening  now? 

It’s  a  natural  progression  of  economic  value.  Just  as  we  moved 
from  an  industrial  economy  to  a  service-based  economy  in 
the  1950s,  today  we’re  moving  to  an  experience  economy.  In 
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the  service  economy,  goods  became  commoditized  and  undif¬ 
ferentiated.  Customers  no  longer  cared  who  made  them  or 
what  their  features  were.  They  only  cared  about  three  fac¬ 
tors:  price,  price  and  price.  Manufacturers  have  had  to  sur¬ 
round  their  goods  with  services  [to  differentiate  their  offer¬ 
ings  from  those  of  their  competitors].  In  the  same  way, 
services  are  now  becoming  commoditized.  Long-distance  tele¬ 
phone  service  is  sold  on  price,  price,  price. 

The  Internet  is  another  factor.  The  Internet 
is  the  greatest  force  of  commoditization  ever 
known  to  man.  The  ‘friction-free  economy’ 
means  that  customers  can  instantly  compare 
prices  among  multiple  vendors.  It  focuses 
them  on  getting  the  lowest  possible  price, 
which  is  going  to  drive  prices  down  to  mar¬ 
ginal  costs.  If  people  can  buy  goods  at  the 
cheapest  possible  price  on  the  Internet,  the 
only  thing  that’s  going  to  draw  them  to  a 
store  is  an  enhanced  shopping  experience.  So  on  the  supply  side, 
in  order  to  survive  and  differentiate,  both  manufacturers  and 
service  providers  have  to  begin  adding  experiences  to  their  offer¬ 
ings  and  charging  for  the  experience  they  provide.  America 
Online  is  an  example  of  a  company  that  charges  explicitly  for 

4  £Where  we  used  to  be 
responsible  for  our  own 
experiences,  we  now 
pay  other  people  to  stage 
those  experiences  for  us. 5  5 


century,  over  50  percent  of  the  population  was  employed  in 
manufacturing.  Today  that’s  less  than  20  percent,  but  manu¬ 
facturing  output  continues  to  skyrocket  because  of  productiv¬ 
ity  improvements.  The  same  thing  is  happening  with  services, 
which  today  employ  the  majority  of  the  population.  Over  time 
| as  services  become  automated  and  commoditized],  people 
[working  in  the  service  sector]  will  move  into  experiences. 

What  is  an  example  of  a  company  that  is  wrap¬ 
ping  an  experience  around  its  product  or  service? 

A  great  example  is  the  Progressive  Insurance  Group 
of  Ohio,  which  mass  customizes  both  its  policies 
and  its  claims  adjustment  process  by  producing 
standardized  modules  of  those  offerings  that  can  be 
combined  in  different  ways  to  suit  the  needs  of  its 
individual  members.  If  a  Progressive  client  has  an 
accident,  he  can  call  the  company  right  from  where 
it  happened,  and  Progressive  will  immediately  dis¬ 
patch  a  claims  adjuster  to  the  accident  site.  The  first  thing  the 
claims  adjuster  does  is  make  sure  that  the  customer  feels  all 
right  by  giving  him  a  cell  phone  to  call  a  loved  one,  a  cup  of 
coffee  or  a  place  to  sit.  While  the  customer  is  collecting  his 
nerves,  Progressive  adjusts  the  claim  on  the  spot.  The  adjuster 
has  on  hand  all  the  information  about  the  customer’s 
policy,  car,  the  places  where  he  can  get  it  fixed  and 
how  much  it  will  cost.  In  over  95  percent  of  the  cases, 
Progressive  gives  the  customer  a  check  on  the  spot. 
He  is  then  free  to  get  on  with  his  life  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  accident  hanging  over  his  head  for  weeks  while 
another  company  might  try  to  fit  him  into  its  mass 
production  process.  And  by  the  way,  Progressive 
found  that  it  cost  a  lot  less  to  operate  this  way. 
Progressive  has  taken  what  was  an  insurance  service 
and  created  an  assurance  experience  where  they 
assure  the  customer  by  mass  customizing  the  service. 


the  time  you  spend  online.  It’s  like  an  admission  fee  for  the  Web. 
An  Internet  service  provider  needs  to  think  that  it  is  providing 
more  than  just  access,  that  it’s  providing  an  online  experience 
like  AOL,  linking  users  to  chat  rooms  and  shopping. 

On  the  demand  side,  we  are  becoming  a  time-starved  nation. 
People  are  working  longer  and  harder  and  have  more  dispos¬ 
able  income,  which  means  that  rather  than  relying  on  their  own 
resources,  they  are  more  willing  to  pay  somebody  else  to  take 
care  of  their  needs.  We  used  to  be  responsible  for  all  of  our  own 
services,  like  cooking,  but  now  going  out  to  eat  is  commonplace. 
We  used  to  change  the  oil  in  our  cars,  and  now  we  pay  some¬ 
one  to  do  that.  The  entire  history  of  economic  progress  is  one 
of  charging  a  fee  for  what  once  was  free.  In  the  same  way,  where 
we  used  to  be  responsible  for  our  own  experiences,  we  now  pay 
other  people  to  stage  those  experiences  for  us. 

But  don't  you  think  there  will  always  be  a  demand  simply 
for  products? 

Absolutely.  The  demand  will  always  be  there  for  base  goods, 
but  they’ll  either  be  surrounded  by  services  and  experiences  or 
they  will  be  commoditized.  One  thing  you  have  to  understand 
is  that  it  will  take  fewer  and  fewer  people  to  create  the  things 
to  fulfill  a  particular  demand.  For  example,  at  the  turn  of  the 


The  experience  economy  seems  more  customer  focused. 
How  does  this  work  in  a  business-to-business  context? 

Experiences  definitely  apply  more  to  consumers,  but  they’re 
also  applicable  in  a  business-to-business  setting.  What  truly 
makes  something  an  experience  is  charging  admission  for  the 
time  that  your  customer  spends  with  you.  In  a  business-to-busi- 
ness  context,  that  basically  means  getting  your  customers  to  pay 
you  to  sell  to  them.  It  means  creating  an  environment  or  some 
sort  of  system  that  is  so  engaging,  your  customers  would 
gladly  pay  you  to  participate  in  it  in  order  for  you  to  sell  them 
your  goods  and  services.  An  example  is  Silicon  Graphics’ 
Visionarium  Reality  Center  in  Mountain  View,  Calif.  The 
Visionarium  functions  as  a  product  development  site.  It’s  a  place 
to  bring  customers  and  developers  together  in  an  environment 
where  customers  can  view,  hear,  touch  or  fly  through  real-time, 
three-dimensional  product  development  simulations. 

What  is  the  CIO's  role  in  the  experience  economy? 

Companies  need  to  learn  how  their  customers  interact  with  the 
goods  or  services  that  they  provide.  To  that  end,  CIOs  should 
be  implementing  technology  like  e-mail  and  Web  tracking  soft¬ 
ware  or  kiosks  to  learn  what  customers  want  and  to  track  their 
preferences.  Then  they  have  to  get  this  feedback  out  to  the  front 
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line,  like  the  way  Amazon.com  greets  returning  visitors  by  name 
and  provides  them  with  recommendations  on  its  home  page. 

The  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel  is  a  perfect  example  of  a  company 
in  the  service  industry  that  offers  experiences.  The  hotel  tracks 


through.  Transformation  ensures  customers  that  they  will 
achieve  the  results  they  are  looking  for.  Management  consult¬ 
ing  is  all  about  changing  business  customers  to  give  them  bet¬ 
ter  results  on  their  bottom  line. 

Today  many  consultants  are  only  in  the  service 
business.  They  perform  a  set  of  activities  and  they 
get  paid  for  those  activities  whether  or  not  the  cus¬ 
tomer  achieves  any  positive  results.  CIOs  need  to 
insist  that  consultants  provide  a  transformation,  and 
declare  that  they  won’t  pay  them  a  full  amount  until 
it  happens.  But  this  is  a  two-edged  sword.  Anything 
that  CIOs  demand  from  consultants  they  should  be 
prepared  to  give  to  their  business  unit  managers 
internally. 


C  Ccios  need  to  think 

creatively  about  what  kind 
of  experience  makes  sense 
for  their  business. 


in  a  database  things  like  whether  guests  prefer  Pepsi  or  Coke, 
hypoallergenic  pillows,  or  that  they  set  their  radio  to  a  con¬ 
temporary  jazz  station  rather  than  a  classical  station.  The  next 
time  a  guest  checks  into  a  room  at  the  Ritz,  the  housekeeper 
automatically  knows  to  prepare  the  room  with  hypoallergenic 
pillows  and  sets  the  radio  to  a  jazz  station.  With  each  stay,  the 
Ritz  learns  more  about  its  customers  and  is  able  to  cus¬ 
tomize  more  of  its  services  for  a  particular  guest. 
Because  of  the  personalization,  the  Ritz  Carlton  trans¬ 
forms  a  hospitality  service  into  a  memorable  experi¬ 
ence  that  is  revealed  over  the  duration  of  a  guest’s  stay 
and  subsequent  returns. 

Beyond  that,  CIOs  need  to  think  creatively  about 
what  kind  of  experience  makes  sense  for  their  business. 

The  experience  needs  to  fit  in  with  the  heritage  of  the 
company.  In  chapter  three  of  The  Experience  Economy , 
we  outline  the  design  principles  for  an  experience.  The 
first  step  is  to  come  up  with  a  basic  theme — the  organizing  prin¬ 
ciple  for  the  experience — that  the  company  wants  to  impart. 
With  the  Progressive  Insurance  example,  the  theme  would  be, 
‘You  can  get  on  with  your  life.’  The  next  step  is  to  harmonize 
impressions  with  positive  cues  to  create  those  impressions.  Imp¬ 
ressions  are  the  take-aways  from  the  experience.  They’re  sin¬ 
gle  words  that  describe  the  way  a  person  feels  after  the  experi¬ 
ence.  One  impression  [with  the  Progressive  example]  would 
be,  ‘That  made  me  feel  cared  for.’  A  cue  that  you’re  being  cared 
for  is  the  claims  adjuster  giving  you  a  place  to  sit,  a  cup  of  cof¬ 
fee  and  a  cell  phone  in  the  van.  Companies  also  need  to  elimi¬ 
nate  negative  cues:  everything  that  contradicts  or  detracts  from 
the  theme.  A  negative  cue  in  the  Progressive  example  would  be 
if  the  van  showed  up  with  a  dented  fender.  This  would  cause  a 
customer  to  think,  ‘How  can  they  take  care  of  me  if  they  can’t 
even  repair  their  own  vans?’ 

In  chapter  1 0  of  The  Experience  Economy,  you  and  Gilmore 
introduce  the  transformation  economy,  the  next  step 
beyond  the  experience  economy,  where  businesses  spe¬ 
cialize  in  changing  people  physically  or  emotionally.  Explain 
your  use  of  management  consulting  as  an  example  of  an 
industry  in  the  business  of  transformation. 
Transformation  is  a  distinct  offering  built  on  top  of  experi¬ 
ences,  just  as  experiences  are  built  on  top  of  services  and  ser¬ 
vices  on  top  of  goods.  What  differentiates  a  transformation 
from  all  other  economic  offerings  is  that  there  is  follow- 


What  can  CIOs  do  to  ensure  that  they  are  keeping  up  with 
their  peers'  demands  for  tangible  results? 

Just  as  CIOs  need  to  stage  experiences  to  keep  external  cus¬ 
tomers,  they  need  to  stage  experiences  for  the  whole  business 
to  keep  internal  customers.  CIOs  need  to  understand  the  busi¬ 
ness’  or  business  units’  aspirations.  What  is  the  business  truly 
trying  to  achieve  and  where  is  it  today? 
Then  they  need  to  design  a  set  of  experi¬ 
ences  that  will  enable  the  business  to 
change.  CIOs  need  to  work  directly  with 
the  unit  to  draw  them  into  the  process  of 
creating  an  experience  that  will  fulfill  its 
goals.  They  should  create  prototypes  or 
arenas  [like  Silicon  Graphics’  Vision- 
arium]  where  people  from  business  units 
can  viscerally  experience  what  life  will 
be  like  when  a  certain  technology  is  fully 
implemented.  When  designing  this  prototype,  which  is  not 
just  a  prototype  of  the  technology  but  the  environment  in 
which  it  will  be  used,  CIOs  need  to  take  into  account  the 
timing  [when  it  makes  sense  to  roll  out  the  system]  and  how 
real  the  prototype  should  be.  For  instance,  if  the  prototype  is 
for  a  retail  store,  you  might  not  need  to  re-create  the  whole 
store,  but  you  should  probably  re-create  stock  keeping  units. 
It  just  shouldn’t  seem  like  a  lab  environment. 

Throughout  your  book,  you  suggest  that  there  is  a  strong 
moral  component  to  buying  and  selling  experiences  and 
transformations.  What  ethical  issues  do  CIOs  and  businesses 
need  to  be  aware  of? 

Drugs  and  prostitution  are  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  economy  as  theme  parks  and  theme  restaurants.  You  can 
offer  virtuous  experiences  that  help  people  reach  their  aspi¬ 
rations,  or  you  can  offer  deleterious  experiences  that  will  actu¬ 
ally  harm  them.  You  have  to  be  careful  about  what  experience 
you  stage  and  realize  that,  for  example,  just  as  financial  ser¬ 
vices  have  a  fiduciary  responsibility  with  their  clients  and  their 
client’s  money,  experience  stagers  have  a  custodial  responsi¬ 
bility  to  take  care  of  the  people  who  are  undergoing  that  expe¬ 
rience.  You  need  to  ensure  that  the  experience  you  take  some¬ 
body  through  does  not  affect  them  adversely.  BE! 

Staff  Writer  Meridith  Levinson  can  he  reached  via  e-mail  at 
mlevinson@cio.com. 
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Kraft  Foods'  CIO  James 
Kinney  with  Margaret 
Schweer,  designer  of  an 
IT  leadership  program 
at  Kraft  that  saw  its  first 
graduating  class  this  year. 
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It's  easy  to  talk 


about  developing 
leaders.  Turning 


that  talk  into  action 
is  hard.  Here's  how 
you  can  do  it. 


BY  MINDY  BLODGETT 


TO  DO  11.15.99 

1 .  Meet  with  fiber-optic  people. 

2.  Check  progress  on  hiring  new 

Java  programmer. 

3.  Review  telephony  project 

budget. 

4.  Read  ERP  story  in  Oct.  1 5  CIO. 

5.  Teach  Johnny  to  be  a  leader. 

6.  Remember!  Angela's  dance 

recital  is  tonight. 


Compared  with  number  five,  the  other  items 
on  a  typical  CIO’s  to-do  list  are  easy.  But 
turn  Johnny — who’s  a  terrific  programmer 
but  also  a  guy  who  mumbles,  forgets  to 
say  hello  to  his  coworkers  and  has  only 
the  vaguest  notion  of  what  the  company 
actually  does — into  a  leader?  Now  that’s 
a  tough  one. 


Can  leadership  be  learned?  Can  it  be  taught? 


Reader  ROI 


And  is  it  important  enough  for  busy  IT  man- 


IN  THIS  STORY,  YOU  WILL  LEARN 


agers  to  place  high  on  their  list  of  priorities? 

Apparently,  the  answers  are  yes,  yes  and 
you  betcha.  In  a  recent  CIO  Web  site  survey 


►  Strategies  for  creating  a 
top-to-bottom  culture  of 
leadership 

►  How  to  identify  individuals 
with  leadership  potential 


of  more  than  300  information  executives, 


Some  of  the  best  tools  for 
developing  leaders 
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Sears'  CIO  Jerry  Miller  says  his  company's  leadership  program  has  enabled 
him  to  promote  from  within. 


78  percent  said  that  inculcating  leader¬ 
ship  in  their  staffs  was  their  most  impor¬ 
tant  job.  Sadly,  more  than  half  of  those 
who  recognized  its  importance  said  they 
didn’t  spend  enough  time  on  it. 

James  Kinney,  senior  vice  president 
and  CIO  for  Kraft  Foods  Inc.,  says  it’s 
only  in  recent  years  that  he  has  seen  the 
topic  of  leadership  move  to  the  forefront 
as  an  item  for  executives  to  check  off  on 
their  IT  to-do  lists.  “We  are  starting  to 
take  on  leadership  roles  within  our  com¬ 
panies,  and  therefore  we  need  to  start 
implementing  leadership  throughout  the 
entire  IS  organization.  It’s  absolutely 
essential,”  Kinney  says. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  many. 

For  one,  today’s  geographically  far- 
flung  organizations  often  require  IT 
staffers  to  jump  from  one  speedy,  com¬ 
plex  project  to  another,  working  on  teams 


that  blend  IT  and  business  staff.  If  Johnny 
(remember  Johnny?)  doesn’t  understand 
the  business,  he’s  not  going  to  be  able  to 
lead  the  business  people  on  his  team  to  a 
useful  understanding  of  the  technology 
he’s  bringing  them,  no  matter  how  good 
he  is  with  the  bits  and  bytes.  And  speak¬ 
ing  of  teams,  Joyce  Edwards,  director  of 
the  executive  resources  management 
office  for  the  federal  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  in  Washington,  D.C., 
which  is  the  office  responsible  for  over¬ 
seeing  the  qualifications  of  federal  senior 
executives,  including  CIOs,  points  out 
that  because  so  many  organizations  are 
turning  to  teams  to  accomplish  their 
goals,  more  leaders  are  now  needed  at  all 
levels,  not  just  the  top  ones. 

Most  important,  as  Matt  Hintz,  vice 
president  for  human  resources  in  the  sys¬ 
tems  division  of  health  insurance, 


employee  benefits  and  financial  services 
giant  Cigna  Corp.,  says,  “If  you  are  try¬ 
ing  to  grow  an  organization,  its  curren¬ 
cy  is  people,  so  you  need  to  grow  the 
employees  as  individuals.  Developing 
leadership  allows  us  to  leverage  our  tal¬ 
ent  across  our  many  lines  of  business.” 

So  Johnny  has  to  learn  leadership 
skills  because  his  company  needs  him  to. 
Johnny  is  going  to  have  to  learn  about 
the  business  that  pays  his  salary.  And 
he’s  going  to  have  to  learn  to  lead  a  team 
in  order  to  maximize  the  benefit  the 
company  can  gain  from  his  experience 
and  knowledge.  And  maybe  by  learning 
all  this,  Johnny  will  have  more  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement,  and  therefore 
more  incentive  to  stick  with  the  com¬ 
pany  that  has  so  much  invested  in  him 
instead  of  moving  on  to  greener  pastures. 
It’s  up  to  the  CIO  to  see  that  Johnny 
becomes  a  lean,  mean,  leadership-learn¬ 
ing  machine. 

Now  how  is  he  going  to  do  that? 

Back  to  School 

Kraft  foods  is  attempting  to 
instill  a  culture  of  leadership  (as 
well  as  disseminate  a  deeper  under¬ 
standing  of  its  business)  throughout  its 
IT  organization  by  devising  its  own  year¬ 
long  program.  The  giant  Northfield,  111.- 
based  food  conglomerate  instituted  an 
IT  leadership  program  that  was  created 
by  Margaret  Schweer,  a  member  of  the 
company’s  HR  staff  for  the  IS  function. 
The  program  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  leadership  in  career  development.  As 
Chuck  Lybrook,  executive  director  of 
The  Information  Management  Forum, 
an  executive  networking  organization  in 
Atlanta,  says,  “The  days  when  IT  man¬ 
agers  were  rewarded  on  the  basis  of  tech¬ 
nical  expertise  alone  are  behind  us.” 

CIO  Kinney  took  his  hard-earned 
leadership  knowledge  and,  with  Schweer, 
put  together  the  program,  which  saw  its 
first  class  of  30  graduate  this  year.  Kinney 
says  the  idea  for  the  IT  leadership  cur¬ 
riculum  came  a  couple  of  years  ago  while 
Kraft  was  doing  its  annual  examination 
of  its  succession  plans  and  began  worry¬ 
ing  about  the  leadership  skills  of  its  mid¬ 
dle  managers. 

Kraft’s  first  class  was  selected  by  a 
focus  group  of  upper  IS  managers.  They 
chose  30  participants,  at  a  mid-career 
salary  level,  who  demonstrated  superior 
performance  during  their  careers  but 
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needed  to  develop  their  leadership  abil¬ 
ities.  They  made  their  determination  by 
establishing  certain  defining  attributes. 
Currently,  a  typical  candidate  for  Kraft’s 
leadership  program  has  eight  to  10  years’ 
experience  in  IT,  has  worked  on  at  least 
two  long-term,  relatively  difficult  assign¬ 
ments  and  has  already  demonstrated 
competency  in  both  technology  and  in 
project  management.  The  program 
includes  the  following  key  elements: 
Motivation  and  coaching  techniques. 
These  are  taught  through  group  exercises, 
role  playing  and  presentations  by  leaders 
inside  and  outside  the  company. 
Self-examination.  Each  participant 
undergoes  a  360-degree  review  process 
in  which  every  person  they  work  with — 
their  peers,  the  people  to  whom  they 
report  and  the  people  who  report  to 
them — contribute  to  their  evaluation. 
The  purpose  of  this  is  to  gain  deeper  self- 
knowledge — a  critical  requirement  for 
any  leader. 

Continuing  education.  Students  write 
reviews  of  both  business  and  technology 
books.  Effective  IT  leaders  need  to  keep 
up  with  current  thought  in  both  areas. 
There  are  also  seminars  on  hot  business 
drivers,  such  as  e-commerce. 

Business  apprenticeship.  Students  spend 
time  gaining  hands-on  experience  in  one 
of  the  non-IT  businesses. 

Change  management.  There  is  a  session 
dedicated  to  leading  change — including 
talks  given  by  experienced  leaders — 
because,  as  Margaret  Schweer  at  Kraft 
argues,  “Very  often  systems  people  are 
on  the  leading  edge  of  change,  and  they 
need  to  know  how  to  bring  people 
along.” 

Communication.  The  program  requires 
that  participants  find  a  way  to  share 
their  experience  with  their  departments 
as  a  way  to  sharpen  their  communica¬ 
tion  skills  and  to  spread  leadership  ideas 
throughout  the  organization. 
Mentoring.  Each  candidate  is  paired 
with  a  business  executive  with  whom 
she  regularly  meets.  In  an  effort  to  facil¬ 
itate  a  more  open,  honest  dialogue,  the 
business  mentor  is  never  part  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  division. 

Kinney  himself  leads  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ership  sessions,  sharing  his  experience. 
“I’m  not  a  very  effusive  personality,” 
says  Kinney,  “but  I  learned  early  in  my 
career  that  it’s  important  to  have  a  per¬ 
sonal  touch  when  dealing  with  cowork- 


Leading  Questions 

In  mentoring  programs,  people  learn  to  lead 
by  first  following 

HEN  MARLA  GOTTSCHALK,  vice  president  of  marketing  and  strategy 
for  the  cheese  division  of  Kraft  Foods  Inc.,  was  asked  to  serve  as  a  men¬ 
tor  for  a  candidate  in  a  new  IT  leadership  program,  she  didn't  hesitate  to 
say  yes,  despite  the  time  and  energy  she  knew  it  was  going  to  demand. 

"A  company  [can  have]  the  greatest  product  in  the  world,  but  if  there  are  not 
enough  leaders  across  the  organization, 

[it]  will  not  be  successful  as  an  enter¬ 
prise,"  Gottschalk  says.  "I  also  thought  I 
would  get  something  out  of  it— and  I 
did.  I  now  have  a  greater  appreciation 
for  the  complexities  that  are  cutting 
across  the  IT  organization." 

The  staffer  she  was  mentoring,  Helen 
Woods,  a  business  systems  manager  for 
corporate  master  files  in  the  integrated 
systems  services  unit  division,  says  that 
the  fact  that  Gottschalk  was  a  business 
executive  in  a  different  division  was  an 
added  benefit.  "She  not  only  had  had 
all  these  business  experiences  to  share 
with  me,"  says  Woods,  "she  was  really 
honest  with  me  about  on-the-job 
lessons  she  had  learned  in  a  division  I 
knew  nothing  about.  If  we  had  worked 
in  the  same  unit,  it  might  have  been  harder  to  be  open."  Woods  says  that  "work¬ 
ing  with  Marla  was  really  exciting.  I  had  never  had  a  mentor  before  and  I  had 
never  felt  as  if  I  needed  one.  But  this  experience  really  opened  my  eyes  to  how 
valuable  it  can  be  to  pick  the  brain  of  a  more  senior  person,  and  for  an  IT  person 
to  be  able  to  spend  time  with  a  business  person  was  just  invaluable." 

Woods  and  Gottschalk  met  regularly,  at  least  once  a  month,  for  one-  to  two- 
hour  sessions.  Sometimes  Woods  bounced  ideas  about  the  leadership  program 
off  Gottschalk;  sometimes  she  would  come  to  her  with  real-life  problems  she 
was  tackling  on  the  job.  When  Woods  was  moved  to  a  new  division  (from 
accounts  receivable  to  corporate  master  files),  she  came  to  Gottschalk  for  advice 
on  how  to  shake  up  the  team  she  inherited. 

"I  shared  some  of  my  own  personnel  challenges.  I  had  been  in  a  very  similar  sit¬ 
uation  to  the  one  she  was  in,  so  I  was  able  to  tell  her  what  I  thought  would  work 
to  convince  her  team  that  change  would  be  a  positive  thing,"  Gottschalk  says. 

Woods  says  that  although  the  program  ended  last  April,  she  still  meets  regu¬ 
larly  with  Gottschalk.  And  she  is  now  serving  as  a  mentor  for  another  IT  profes¬ 
sional.  "This  person  asked  me  if  I  had  the  time,  and  I  was  thrilled,"  Woods  says. 
"Before  this  program,  I  probably  would  have  been  reluctant.  But  now  I  think  I 
want  to  give  back — and  I  think  I  will  get  something  out  of  it  too."  -M.  Blodgett 


Kraft  Foods'  cheese  division  marketing 
vice  president  Marla  Gottschalk  (right) 
learned  about  IT  from  her  student, 
systems  manager  Helen  Woods. 
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ers.  It  can  be  uncomfortable  at  first,  but 
you  can  just  give  it  a  try.”  For  example, 
Kinney  has  made  a  conscious  effort  to 
remember  his  employees’  birthdays. 

As  a  captain  in  the  Navy,  Kinney  stud¬ 
ied  books  by  leadership  gurus  as  well  as 
several  biographies  of  celebrated  leaders 
such  as  Gen.  George  S.  Patton.  And,  he 
says,  he  has  learned  a  lot  from  the  360- 
degree  review  process. 

“For  instance,”  says  Kin¬ 
ney,  “perhaps  because  of  my 
Navy  background,  I  project  a 
stern  image  when  I  take  on  a 
new  assignment.  I  learned 
early  on  in  the  360-degree 
review  that  that  intimidated 
people.  So  I  became  very 
aware  of  how  I  come  off  and 
I  modified  my  attitude.” 

Post-Grad  Work 

OR  HELEN  WOODS,  A 
business  systems  man¬ 
ager  for  corporate  master 
files  who  was  among  the  first 
graduates  of  the  Kraft  IT  lead¬ 
ership  program,  the  experi¬ 
ence  provided  instant  returns. 

Midway  through  the  pro¬ 
gram,  she  was  reassigned  from  accounts 
receivable  in  the  sales  systems  unit  to  cor¬ 
porate  master  files  in  the  integrated  sys¬ 
tems  services  unit.  She  was  assigned  a 
team  that  had  been  working  together  for 
more  than  five  years  and  she  believed  her 
mandate  was  to  reenergize  it.  She  brought 
the  problem  to  her  classroom  discussions 
and  to  conversations  with  her  business 
mentor,  Marla  Gottschalk,  vice  president 
of  marketing  and  strategy  for  the  Kraft 
cheese  division.  As  a  result,  she  formed  a 
plan  to  transfer  some  team  members  and 
bring  in  new  blood.  (See  “Leading 
Questions,”  Page  79,  for  more  on  the 
Woods-Gottschalk  partnership.)  But 
Woods  didn’t  want  those  transferred  to 
feel  as  if  they  were  being  demoted. 

“They  really  weren’t  being  de¬ 
moted — it  was  to  their  benefit  as  well  as 
the  group’s  that  they  get  some  new  expe¬ 
rience,”  she  says.  So  she  approached  a 
couple  of  people  on  the  team  who  she 
knew  would  be  open  to  change  “in 
order  to  lay  the  groundwork.”  She 
worked  with  those  who  expressed  an 
interest  in  a  shakeup  to  figure  out  where 
they  would  be  best  suited.  It  was  a  pro¬ 
cess  in  which  everyone  participated,  she 


said,  so  no  one  felt  as  if  they  were  being 
singled  out.  “I  introduced  [the  new 
assignments]  as  a  way  for  them  to  start 
getting  new  experiences  and  learn  about 
new  lines  of  business  here  at  Kraft.  They 
got  really  excited,  and  that  in  turn  got 
the  whole  team  excited.  Marla  coached 
me  to  act  sooner  rather  than  later,  to  act 
before  I  was  out  of  my  comfort  zone.” 


Instead  of  waiting  for  several  months 
in  order  to  get  to  know  the  team  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  as  Woods  was  initially  inclined 
to  do,  she  acted  on  the  plan  within  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  of  taking  on  the  assignment. 
Waiting  might  have  further  entrenched 
a  resistance  to  change,  she  says. 

“If  I  hadn’t  been  taking  the  class,  I 
might  have  waited  to  act,  delaying  a 
really  good  and  necessary  change  for  me 
and  those  who  report  to  me,”  Woods 
says.  “The  program  taught  me  that 
sometimes  you  have  to  act  quickly  and 
decisively  and  take  risks.” 

As  Jerry  Miller,  senior  vice  president 
and  CIO  at  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  says, 
“Any  healthy  company  has  to  encourage 
risk-taking  and  be  fault-tolerant  to  an 
extent.  It  is  very  rare  to  look  at  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  has  a  career  with  steadily 
advancing  responsibilities  who  hasn’t 
stumbled.  One  of  the  tests  of  character  is 
how  the  person  handles  adversity.” 

How  to  Identify  Your  Leaders 

ATHER  THAN  DEVISING  A  FORMAL 
leadership  training  program,  some 
companies  make  leadership  assess¬ 
ment  a  continuous  and  important  piece  of 


reviews  and  promotions.  Much  like  Kraft, 
Sears  began  thinking  about  leadership 
training  in  a  new  way  after  a  1997  exam¬ 
ination  of  its  succession  policies.  The  sto¬ 
ried  Floffmann  Estates,  Ill. -based  retailer 
knew  it  needed  to  identify  the  people  who 
would  be  moving  up  the  management  lad¬ 
der,  and  it  began  to  place  increasing 
importance  on  measuring  leadership  skills 
objectively,  using  such  criteria 
as  expense  budgeting  and 
project  management  success. 
In  November  1997,  an  HR 
executive  was  moved  into 
IT  to  help  set  the  leadership 
agenda.  At  that  time,  CIO 
Miller  assigned  one  of  his 
senior  IT  leaders  to  oversee 
the  leadership  initiative  and 
began  to  meet  four  times  a 
year  with  all  the  senior  IT 
executives  to  assess  and  iden¬ 
tify  potential  leaders  within 
the  organization.  IT  employ¬ 
ees  are  now  monitored  and 
then  divided  into  three  groups: 
those  who  are  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  assignment  to  a  tech¬ 
nology  team  management 
position;  those  who  are  likely 
to  be  candidates  over  the  next  couple 
of  years  but  need  more  experience  with 
project  management;  and  those  who  are 
three  to  seven  years  away  from  leadership 
positions. 

One  of  the  tools  Sears  employs  to 
make  these  divisions  is  a  midyear  360- 
degree  review  process  in  which  man¬ 
agers  and  employees  are  scored  on  their 
project  management  performance  and 
communication  skills,  among  other 
things.  One  of  the  criteria  for  assessing 
the  latter  is  whether  staffers  who  report 
to  the  manager  being  reviewed  are  sat¬ 
isfied  with  their  access  to  information 
about,  and  opportunity  for,  career 
advancement.  Miller  says  one  tangible 
result  of  the  company’s  emphasis  on 
leadership  has  been  the  high  number  of 
people  who  have  been  promoted  to 
senior-level  management  positions. 

“Five  years  ago  it  was  50-50  whether 
we  would  hire  someone  from  the  outside 
or  promote  from  within,”  Miller  says. 
“In  the  past  six  months,  all  five  senior 
leadership  positions  [including  Miller’s 
own]  that  opened  up  have  been  filled 
from  within.  The  associates  see  that 
there  are  opportunities  to  grow  and  to 


Tips  for  Developing  Leaders 

Reward  skills  but  promote  attitude.  In  other  words, 
reward  good  workers  with  raises  and/or  title  improve¬ 
ments,  but  only  promote  into  management  positions 
those  who  demonstrate  either  leadership  skills  or  the 
ability  to  learn  them. 

Test.  Employ  personality  tests  and  exercises,  such  as  the 
Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator  personality  inventory.  Try  to 
use  the  information  gleaned  from  these  tests  to  determine 
how  the  staff  can  be  deployed  and  developed.  Engage 
an  outside  party  to  do  some  of  the  manager  assessment. 
360-degree  review.  Use  peer  evaluation  of  partnering 
and  teaming  skills  and  take  the  results  seriously. 

Evaluate.  Conduct  post-mortems  on  how  teams  and 
individuals  reacted  to  crises.  Sometimes  the  best  leaders 
emerge  during  emergencies.  -M.  Blodgett 
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be  in  charge  of  projects,  so  turnover  is 
way  down.  We  used  to  have  turnover  of 
14  percent  to  18  percent,  now  it  is  down 
to  8  percent  to  9  percent.  In  today’s  cli¬ 
mate,  with  the  staffing  crunch,  that’s 
pretty  good.” 

Miller  admits  that  identifying  future 
leaders  is  not  an  easy  task,  but  force- 
feeding  candidates  assignments  with 
increasing  degrees  of  responsibility  often 
works  to  highlight  a  person’s  strengths 
and  weaknesses.  “I’ve  been  surprised 
both  ways  by  people,”  Miller  says.  “I 
had  one  individual  who  did  great  on  one 
project,  so  we  gave  him  much  more 
responsibility.  But  he  couldn’t  handle  the 
budgets;  he  couldn’t  deliver  on  time. 
Was  it  something  happening  at  home, 
something  beyond  work?  In  his  case,  we 
just  gave  him  too  much  too  soon.” 

360  Degrees  of  Information 

Noreen  iles,  senior  director 
of  marketing  systems  at  Sears, 
believes  that  the  recent  emphasis 
on  and  implementation  of  the  360- 
degree  review  process  has  helped  iden¬ 
tify  potential  leaders  by  flagging  their 
interpersonal  or  so-called  soft  skills. 

“For  instance,”  says  Iles,  “I  try  to  get 
a  lot  of  feedback  on  my  mentoring  skills 
because,  as  we  emphasize  such  things  as 
leadership,  it’s  more  important  that  I 
excel  at  that.”  Iles,  who  came  out  of 


Cigna  CIO  Andrea  Anania  believes  the  360-degree  review  is  "absolutely  essential 
to  develop  leaders.  You  have  to  understand  how  others  view  you." 


school  with  an  engineering  degree  and 
has  been  with  the  company  for  16  years, 
says,  “Now,  we  are  looking  to  hire  and 
to  develop  people  who  are  well-rounded, 
not  just  technically  proficient.” 

At  Philadelphia-based  Cigna,  the 
emphasis  on  leadership  starts  even  before 
the  person  is  hired.  Cigna  Vice  President 
Hintz  says  that  IT  executives  are  work¬ 
ing  in  tandem  with  HR  to  develop  what 
they  call  “behavioral  interviewing,”  a 
process  that’s  customized  to  each  job  cat¬ 
egory  and  goes  beyond  probing  for  com¬ 
petencies  and  skill  gaps,  and  gets  into 
such  issues  as  personality  and  how  a  per¬ 
son  might  handle  any  given  work  chal¬ 
lenge.  Simultaneously,  the  groundwork 
for  career  development  is  laid.  During  ini¬ 
tial  interviews,  candidates  meet  with  both 
IT  managers  and  an  HR  person  trained 
in  interviewing  techniques.  Within  the 
first  year  of  employment,  selected  new 
hires  are  given  a  360-degree  review. 

“Right  away,  in  the  interviewing  pro¬ 
cess,  we  can  begin  to  identify  leaders  and 
ensure  they  start  getting  the  training  and 
development  they  need  to  get  there,” 
Hintz  says.  “This  all  works  in  line  with 
our  philosophy  that  IT  is  not  [ operating) 


in  a  vacuum  and  needs  to  be  closely  linked 
to  the  business  success  of  the  company.” 

Cigna  CIO  Andrea  Anania  says  that 
the  company’s  360-degree  process  mea¬ 
sures  such  things  as  the  candidate’s  ana¬ 
lytic  skills  and  her  ability  to  influence  and 
motivate  others.  Anania  believes  the  360- 
degree  review  is  “absolutely  essential  to 
develop  leaders.  You  need  to  understand 
how  others  view  you.  Everyone’s  sur¬ 
prised  by  something  that  comes  out  of  the 
360.”  And  for  Anania,  the  development 
of  leaders  throughout  the  IT  organization 
is  such  a  priority  that  she  says  she  plans 
to  make  the  leadership  development  of 
lower-level  staff  a  key  element  in  how  her 
top  managers  will  be  measured. 

“We  look  for  leadership  even  from  our 
summer  interns,”  Anania  says.  “But  we 
need  to  be  more  proactive  in  making  lead¬ 
ership  a  requirement  and  priority.  I  plan 
to  make  it  clear  to  our  leaders  that  we 
expect  them  to  develop  other  leaders,  and 
that  their  promotions  will  depend  on  it.” 

You  can’t  get  much  more  serious 
about  leadership  than  that.  BE] 

Senior  Writer  Mindy  Blodgett  can  be 
reached  at  mblodgett@cio.com. 


What  to  Look  For  in 
a  Leader 

At  the  August  1999  CIO-1 00  Sympo¬ 
sium  &  Awards  in  San  Diego,  several 
CIOs  participating  in  a  leadership 
session  shared  their  thoughts  on  what 
attributes  to  look  for  in  potential 
leaders.  The  following  were  among 
the  qualities  they  identified: 

■  tenacious 

■  open-minded 

■  achievement-oriented 

■  nonconformist 

■  passionate 

■  empathic 

■  charismatic 

■  persuasive 

■  philosophical 

■  confident 
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Firm  Foundations 

Web-enabled  applications  promise 
great  benefits — and  demand  careful 
infrastructure  planning 

BY  RICHARD  FICHERA 


OR  DECADES  THE  WORLD’S 
leading  research  organizations 
invested  massively  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  hypertext  documents, 
ubiquitous  connectivity  and 
universal  access  to  resources.  Then, 
almost  without  realizing  what  they’d 
wrought,  developers  let  the  genie 
of  the  World  Wide  Web  out  of  the 
bottle.  They  thought  they  had  a  nice 
little  tool  for  processing  and  exchang¬ 
ing  information  in  universities  and 
laboratories — and  perhaps  of  some 
military  value.  But  who  could  have 
predicted  (apart  from  maybe  Nick 
Negroponte)  the  emergence  of  the 
great  hyperspace  shopping  mall  or  the 
wave  of  turmoil  and  forced  evolution 


in  the  basic  infrastructure  that  drives 
the  modern  enterprise?  This  transfor¬ 
mation  has  significantly  raised  the 
stakes  for  application  availability, 
scalability,  load  predictability  and 
security  because  applications  are 
exposed  to  a  wider  audience  with 
unpredictable  demand. 

From  a  basic  architecture  and  infra¬ 
structure  standpoint,  the  Web  is  push¬ 
ing  enterprises  toward  a  fundamental 
three-tier  architecture  consisting  of  a 
Web-facing  set  of  services,  a  middle  tier 
of  application  logic  and  a  back-end  tier 
of  database  servers.  In  addition  to  all 
the  traditional  services  required  of  any 
enterprise  transaction  application,  this 
architecture  must  also  cope  with  the 


Basic  Web  Infrastructure  Framework 


sag 


' 


Web  servers,  firewalls, 
IP  management,  caches 


ASPs,  application  servers,  Web- 
enabled  legacy  applications 


Database  servers  on 
various  platforms 


SOURCE:  GIGA  INFORMATION  GROUP 


new  Web-driven  demands  for  dynamic 
scaling  of  resources  in  response  to 
unpredictable  demand.  And,  of  course, 
the  need  for  reliability  has  never  been 
greater,  as  evidenced  by — among  other 
things — eBay  Inc.’s  much  reported  mul¬ 
tiple  crashes  last  summer. 

In  response  to  these  pressures,  IT 
architects  must  learn  new  methods  of 
managing  the  stream  of  enterprise- 
critical  Web  applications  that  will  be 
required  to  compete  in  the  21st  cen¬ 
tury.  It  won’t  be  easy,  but  if  architects 
follow  some  fundamental  principles 
of  partitioning  and  build  systems 
knowing  that  they  will  have  to  scale 
and  protect  services,  their  chances  of 
success  are  far  greater. 

Web  Services  for  the  Future 

Web  services  are  the  combination 
of  Web  servers,  cache  servers,  front- 
end  security  and  IP  traffic  manage¬ 
ment  functions  that  are  used  to  pro¬ 
cess  and  manage  the  HTTP  requests 
coming  into  the  application  system. 

Despite  the  industry’s  focus  on  the 
Web  server,  that’s  seldom  where  the 
bottleneck  is.  Giga  believes  that  other 
architectural  elements  are  far  more 
critical.  For  example,  caching,  which 
nobody  paid  much  attention  to  in  the 
past,  has  emerged  as  an  important 
architectural  element.  There  are  two 
major  divisions  of  caching  systems: 
pure  software  on  general-purpose 
platforms  and  dedicated  appliances 
with  specialized  software  and  file  sys¬ 
tems.  In  general,  expect  substantially 
higher  performance  from  the  dedi¬ 
cated  devices.  In  2000,  we  will  see 
more  products  for  cache  refresh  and 
page  propagation  as  well  as  more 
product  announcements  involving 
both  higher-performing  and  lower- 
cost  caches,  and  value-added  services 
that  come  from  integrating  caches 
with  Internet  services.  Already 
Exodus  Communications  Inc.  and 
Inktomi  Corp.  have  jointly 
announced  that  the  former  will  use 
the  latter’s  cache  product.  That  means 
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It's  not  about  giving  up 
control  of  business,  but 

gaining  it.  By  having  us 

take  care  of  a  few  things. 

Like  the  environment 
and  architecture 
you  need  to  do  business  on  the  Internet. 


Things  best  left  to  people 

who  have 
what  it  takes 
to  do  the  job  right. 


World-class  hosting  facilities. 

Ten  years  of  experience. 

The  ability  to  manage 
your  applications  as  efficiently  and  reliably  as  possible. 


People  like  us. 


i  A  single  source 

for  all  your  mission-critical  Internet  services. 
Now  and  later. 


mm 


The  idea? 

Take  a  load  off  your  shoulders,  and  put  it  on  ours. 


It's  that  simple, 
i  Logical. 
Reassuring. 
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faster  response  time,  such  that  if  Exodus 
is  carrying  your  Web  site,  viewers  can 
open  your  pages  quicker  than  before. 

The  next  frontier  for  Web-resource 
management  vendors  is  content  man¬ 
agement  to  allow  Web  site  managers  to 
specify  how  content  should  be  spread 
across  multiple  servers.  The  replication 
works  in  conjunction  with  the  load  bal¬ 
ancing  function  (which  directs  demands 
on  the  system  to  the  most  appropriate 
server)  to  ensure  that  requests  are  not 
dispatched  to  servers  hosting  out-of-date 
content.  A  new  wave  of  switch  vendors 
have  added  a  further  wrinkle  by  offer¬ 
ing  “Web  switching”  technologies, 
where  the  load  balancing  is  built  into  the 
routers  and  switches,  as  opposed  to 
being  a  separate  function  on  server- 
based  software  or  a  separate  box  alto¬ 
gether.  Some  products  such  as  switches 
from  ArrowPoint  Communications  Inc. 
can  also  selectively  detect  and  correctly 
dispatch  cacheable  content  to  a  cache 
and  detour  noncacheable  content 
around  the  cache  to  a  Web  server. 

The  challenge  for  technology  architects 
is  twofold:  to  identify  and  select 
the  necessary  functions  for  their  systems 
and  to  track  the  rapidly  evolving  choices 
for  implementation,  which  cross  tradi¬ 
tional  disciplines  as  the  lines  between 
network-resident  and  IT- 
resident  resources  become 
increasingly  blurry.  The 
incredible  pressure  for  quick 
time  to  the  Web  also  leads 
to  crossing  organizational 
barriers  within  companies 
as  the  development  process 
becomes  highly  compressed. 

Middle-Tier  Logic 

Multiple  categories  of  Web  application 
development  tools  have  recently 
emerged.  When  advancing  guidelines  for 
tool  selection,  managers  should  focus  on 
providing  their  developers  with  a  range 
of  solutions.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
selecting  a  set  of  solutions  built  on  a 
common  architecture — for  example, 
Java/Enterprise  JavaBeans,  Component 
Object  Model  (Com)  and  Common 
Object  Request  Broker  Architecture 
(Corba) — will  simplify  integration 
between  applications  and  migration  of 
applications  between  tools,  if  that 
becomes  necessary. 


While  there  are  still  a  lot  of  home-brew 
applications  out  there,  the  use  of  inte¬ 
grated  application  infrastructure  prod¬ 
ucts  such  as  IBM  Corp.’s  WebSphere 
Application  Server  Enterprise  Edition  or 
the  Sun-Netscape  Alliance’s  Netscape 
Application  Server  are  becoming  more 
prevalent.  They  have  pre-integrated  ser¬ 
vices  such  as  failover  (switching  a  trans¬ 
action  to  a  different  server  if  one  crashes) 
and  state  management  (tracking  a  trans¬ 
action)  and  others  that  are  difficult  to 
implement  from  scratch. 

Database  Resources 

Knowing  where  to  locate  data  for  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce  can  be  a  conundrum. 
In  general,  a  complete  e-commerce  sys¬ 
tem  has  data  residing  in  a  number  of  sep¬ 
arate  repositories,  including  the  Web 
server,  external  object  request  broker, 
specialized  memory-resident  relational 
databases  and  traditional  back-end 
databases.  Almost  every  significant 
application  system  today  ends  up  at 
back-end  database  servers,  which,  for 
large  e-commerce  applications,  are  still 
predominantly  Unix  and/or  mainframes. 
The  vast  majority  of  transaction  systems 
have  some  eventual  tie-in  to  mainframe 
databases  in  the  corporate  legacy  sys¬ 
tems,  which  means  you’ll  always  have 


to  interface  with  the  mainframe. 

An  interesting  emerging  trend  is  the 
increased  use  of  memory-resident 
databases — where  the  database  is  kept 
in  system  memory  with  no  disk  accesses 
during  execution  (except  for  creating  a 
log  file  for  recovery).  In  more  and  more 
commerce  applications,  there  are  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  employ  databases  that  do  not 
involve  transactions  against  the  back¬ 
end  databases.  These  are  cases  where 
access  to  the  data  must  be  quick  but  it 
doesn’t  make  sense  to  go  all  the  way 
back  to  the  mainframe,  so  developers 
put  a  large  chunk  of  the  data,  such  as  a 
product  catalog,  in  system  memory. 
System  memory  is  100  to  1,000  times 


faster  than  disk-resident  memory.  Uses 
include  session  and  state  information, 
and  maintaining  extracts  from  customer 
files  for  applications  such  as  cross-selling 
and  promotion,  affinity-club  activity  and 
user-activity  logging.  Some  of  these  are 
transient  but  need  to  be  continuously 
maintained.  State  information,  for 
example,  tracks  how  far  along  you  are 
in  a  transaction;  if  you’ve  selected  the  red 
sweater  and  chosen  Fed  Ex  delivery  and 
the  system  goes  down,  that  much  of  the 
transaction  can  be  resurrected  when 
another  server  picks  it  up. 

Core  Technology 

In  1998,  we  saw  significant  changes  in 
server  technology  as  vendors  delivered 
more  scalable  Unix  symmetric  multipro¬ 
cessors  and  the  second  generation  of  non- 
uniform  memory  access.  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Windows  NT  servers  took  a 
detour,  with  only  a  few  vendors  intro¬ 
ducing  eight-way  or  larger  NT  servers 
based  on  Intel  Corp.’s  Pentium  Pro  chip. 
The  introduction  of  the  four-way 
Pentium  II  Xeon  servers  in  1999  tem¬ 
porarily  defused  the  demand  for  larger 
servers  because  performance  was  much 
better  than  expected,  and  the  long- 
delayed  volume  shipment  of  eight-way 
servers  in  1999  further  ameliorated  that 
demand.  When  Windows  2000 
Advanced  Server  and  Windows 
2000  Datacenter  Server  ship  and 
are  proven  to  be  stable,  NT’s 
single-systems  capacity  will 
expand  to  32  CPUs. 

The  emerging  frontier  for 
large-server  technology,  given  the 
increased  emphasis  on  continu¬ 
ous  operations  and  high  availability,  is 
clearly  multi-domain  processing.  A  multi- 
domain  system  is  one  where  multiple  pro¬ 
tected  copies  of  the  operating  environ¬ 
ment  are  simultaneously  coresident  on 
the  same  physical  server  but  isolated  from 
each  other  so  that  failures  within  one 
region  will  not  propagate  to  another. 
Multiple  domains  within  a  single  system, 
especially  as  systems  grow  increasingly 
scalable,  offer  most  of  the  advantages  of 
clusters  with  higher  performance. 

In  the  operating  systems  arena,  Unix 
and  NT  continue  to  do  battle.  The  envi¬ 
ronments  remain  clearly  differentiated 
in  terms  of  high-end  scalability  and  sta¬ 
bility,  with  Unix  still  in  the  lead.  What 


The  mainframe  fills  a  vital  niche  in  the 
Web  ecology  because  a  significant  fraction 
of  enterprise  data  still  resides  there. 
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has  changed  is  the  level  of  absolute 
level  of  performance  and  the  future 
prospects  for  the  maturation  of  NT. 
Giga  has  done  extensive  surveys  of  NT 
reliability,  and  the  results,  while  better 
than  anticipated,  indicate  that  NT  is 
still  not  suitable  for  many  enterprise 
applications,  such  as  very  large  data¬ 
base  servers.  A  significant  number  of 
systems  experienced  problems  once  a 
month  or  more,  and  a  much  higher 
incidence  of  data  corruption  was 
reported  than  we  are  comfortable 
with.  Performance  levels  for  both  Unix 
and  NT  have  almost  doubled  during 
the  last  year,  but  Unix  continues  to 
outperform  NT  by  a  factor  of  about 
three  to  four.  The  outlook  for  the  near 
future  is  for  both  to  continue  to  grow 
in  capabilities,  with  shipment  of 
Windows  2000  by  the  end  of  1999, 
volume  availability  of  eight-way  Intel 
NT  platforms  and  with  even  more 
scalable  Unix  platforms  due  in  late 
1999  and  early  2000. 

Once  dubbed  “the  living  dead,” 
mainframes  have  regained  some  recog¬ 
nition  as  the  reliable  workhorses  of  the 
industry.  Mainframes  continue  to  ship 
in  quantity  to  a  relatively  stable  base  of 
installed  clients  whose  processing  needs 
continue  to  mushroom  at  a  far  greater 
rate  than  was  anticipated  either  by  them 
or  by  vendors  as  recently  as  five  years 
ago.  Rather  than  fading  into  history, 
mainframe  vendors  have  responded 
with  a  steady  stream  of  develop¬ 
ments — such  as  continued  performance 
and  price  improvements,  and  enhance¬ 
ments  in  the  interoperability  of  main¬ 
frames  with  IP-based  environments — 
to  not  only  keep  the  mainframe  secure 
in  its  role  as  a  high-end  data  repository 
but  also  to  position  it  as  a  good  Web 
citizen.  Giga’s  experience  with  our 
client  base  leads  us  to  believe  that  the 
mainframe  fills  a  vital  niche  in  the  Web 
ecology  because  a  significant  fraction 
of  enterprise  data  still  resides  there. 

The  one  area  where  we  continue  to 
be  cautious  about  mainframes  is  their 
use  as  primary  Web  servers.  Besides 
cost,  there  are  other  factors  involved  in 
this  decision,  which  are  largely  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  degree  of  Web  application 
dependency  on  legacy-application  logic 
and  data  stores.  Exceptions  to  our  usual 
recommendation  will  almost  always 


involve  those  applications  where  the 
majority  of  the  data,  and  possibly  the 
logic,  resides  on  the  mainframe. 

The  primary  emerging  trends  in 
storage  systems  are  the  advent  of  stor¬ 
age  area  networks  (SANs),  fibre  chan¬ 
nel  technology  and  the  beginnings  of 
true  heterogeneous  storage  environ¬ 
ments,  along  with  management  tools 
for  NT  storage.  With  constantly 
declining  costs,  many  advanced  fea¬ 
tures  from  high-end  proprietary  sys¬ 
tems  are  now  appearing  on  NT. 

Architectural  Plans 

The  transformation  of  the  Web  into  an 
integral  part  of  the  enterprise  infra¬ 
structure  has  resulted  in  a  number  of 
fundamental  changes  in  the  character¬ 
istics  of  enterprise  IT  infrastructure.  IT 
architects  must  plan  to  incorporate 
new  architectural  elements,  including 
caching,  IP  traffic  management,  load 
balancing  and  content  replication  for 
many  large  applications.  The  addition 
of  new  architectural  layers — Web  ser¬ 
vices — has  changed  the  way  entire 
applications  are  partitioned,  and  forces 
architects  and  developers  to  make  new 
choices  about  partitioning  workload 
and  where  various  processes  are  per¬ 
formed.  Another  casualty  of  the 
Web  era  is  traditional  methods  of 
capacity  planning.  In  a  time  of  ubiqui¬ 
tous  connectivity,  capacity  planning  is 
extremely  difficult,  and  old  models  of 
growth,  backup  and  contingency 
resources  are  no  longer  adequate. 

The  final  impact  of  the  Web  on  IT 
environments  and  infrastructure  will 
not  be  fully  understood  for  many  years, 
but  it  is  clearly  leading  IT  into  a  world 
where  it  must  be  more  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  business  drivers  and 
competitive  issues  of  its  business  users, 
as  well  as  more  directly  connected  with 
its  customers.  In  short,  the  Web  is  a 
powerful  catalyst  for  IT’s  transforma¬ 
tion  from  a  service  to  a  core  competi¬ 
tive  competency.  With  attention  to  fun¬ 
damentals  of  architecture  and  an  eye 
for  the  future,  IT  organizations  can 
deliver  the  effective  underpinnings  of 
tomorrow’s  growth.  HEI 


Richard  Fichera  is  a  vice  president  at 
Giga  Information  Group  and  can  be 
reached  at  rfichera@gigaweb.com. 
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Tip  # 26 

The  Myth 

Rome  was  built  in  a  day... 

Aliens  built  the  pyramids... 

Directory  management  has 

to  be  painful... 

The  Reality 

Rome  took  a  little  longer. 

Pharaohs  built  the  pyramids. 

Directory  management  does 

not  have  to  hurt. 

The  Solution 

Metadirectories 

(met'a-  dl  -  rek'ta  -  res) 

From  the  Greek, 
meaning  among  or  together. 

•  Metadirectories  designate  a 
master  directory. 

•  Updates  to  this  master  are 
automatically  broadcast 
throughout  associate 
directoi'ies. 

•  Metadirectories  synchronize 
information. 

•  Metadirectories  mitigate 
costs  and  administration. 

•  Metadirectories  make  you 
smile. 

Visit  www.inacom.com/tip26 
or  call  us  at  1-800-664-9122. 
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Highly 

Available.  Always 
Responsive. 
Highly  Secure. 
Always  Proactive. 
That’s  Why 


38%  Of  The 
Top  Internet 
Sites  Have 
Chosen  To  Work 
With  Us. 


We're  the  outsourcing  solution  for 
securing,  maintaining  and  maximizing 
the  performance  of  your  company's 
mission-critical  Internet  operations. 


www.exodus.net  1-888-302-8855 


We're  on  a  mission.  Yours." 


...It  costs  companies 
six  times  as  much  to 
develop  their  Web 

site  themselves  than 

to  have  Exodus  do  it. 

May  9^999^  Carole  G°uld, 


■•They're  well-positioned 

for  the  trend  tor  com¬ 
panies  to  be  hosting 

Internet  functions. 

-  CNET.com,  April  6,  1999 


"Clearly,  one  of  the  most  popular 
Web-hosting  companies  is  Exodus 
Communications.  Not  only  can  Exodus 
deal  with  scalable  servers,  security, 
Linux  and  24/7  support,  it  knows 
how  to  keep  the  traffic  flowing  in 
and  out  of  its  data  centers  scattered 
across  the  country." 

-  Upside,  May  5,  1999 


One  leader  in  Internet  systems 
and  network  management  for 
mission-critical  Internet  operations. 


"Exodus  Communications... 
addresses  a  potentially  huge 
market,  the  high-end  Web 
hosting  business  -  which  is 
expected  to  grow  100%  ^ 
annually  through  2002... 

-  Forbes  ASAP,  April  5,  1999 


"Every  business  is  try 
e-business  itself  and 

tTnrJ53!1^  P°SsessJ  the  compe¬ 
tency  of  running  a  Web  sit* 

!pr°KU|S  °ffersJ  Quality  of  sc 
reliability  and  state-of-the- 
Taci lities  manaaempnt  » 
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OW  ABOUT  A  SHORT  WALK  DOWN 
memory  lane?  Remember  in  the  early 
’90s,  when  client/server  versions  of 
decision-support  tools  moved  data  anal¬ 
ysis  from  mainframes  to  PCs?  Skilled 
analysts  could  use  these  tools  to  query  databases 
and  synthesize  summarized  information  from  mul¬ 
tiple  factors  or  dimensions. 

Within  the  past  two  years,  a  familiar  trend  has  devel¬ 
oped:  Almost  all  of  these  original  data-analysis  products 
became  available  in  Web-enabled  versions,  and  they’ve 
been  joined  by  newer  products  built  to  be  deployed  on 
the  Web.  Products  from  Seagate  Software  Inc.,  Hyperion 
Solutions  Corp.  and  Cognos  Inc.  have  been  joined  by 
newcomers  like  Broadbase  Software  Inc.  to  aid  statisti¬ 
cal  analysts  who  select  the  dimensions  and  determine 
which  reports  and  graphs  will  deliver  the  most  meaning¬ 
ful  information.  But  the  evolution  hasn’t  stopped  there. 

Now  that  Web-enabled  versions  of  data-analysis  prod¬ 
ucts  are  available,  there  is  also  a  growing  contingent  of 
do-it-yourself  business  users  who  prefer  to  point  their 
browsers  at  data  to  turn  it  into  the  exact  “slices”  of  infor¬ 
mation  that  they  need  in  order  to  make  business  decisions. 
“We’ve  found  that  any  business  user  with  a  proficiency 
_  in  Microsoft  Excel  can  learn  to  for¬ 
mulate  queries  using  Hyperion  Ess- 
base,”  says  Jack  Heilpern,  director 
of  cost  and  profitability  analysis  at 
cargo  container  shipper  Sea-Land 
Service  Inc.  in  Charlotte,  N.C.  “Reg¬ 
ional  managers  can  formulate  their 
own  queries  to  learn  exactly  how 
much  it’s  costing  them  to  move 
empty  containers  from  one  location 
to  another.” 


In  the  Laboratory 

Handheld  Data  Collection 

Enterprise  Project 
Management 

Mainframe  Testing 

Digital  Mock-Ups 


Decision 

Up...and 


Database  queries  have  not  only  gotten 
smarter ;  they’ve  become  available 
to  more  employees 


Wider  Distribution  of  Data 

Another  change  that  Web-enabled  data-analysis  brings: 
It’s  now  easier  to  send  the  results  of  analysis  to  a  broader 
audience.  People  with  interest  in  the  information  gener¬ 
ated  from  analytical  applications  are  on  the  distribution 
lists  to  receive  graphs  and  reports.  Aetna  U.S.  Healthcare’s 
U.S.  Quality  Algorithms  affiliates  in  Middletown,  Conn., 
and  Blue  Bell,  Pa.,  use  a  tool  called  Managed  Care 
Monitor  (MCM)  that  they  built  on  Seagate’s  Crystal  and 
Holos  products  to  track  65  acute  and  chronic  diseases. 
The  HMO  uses  the  information  gleaned  through  analy¬ 
sis  of  data  cubes  generated  in  Holos  to  help  the  physicians 
deliver  preventive  medicine  and  thereby  minimize  the 
need  for  acute  care  of  patients. 

If,  for  example,  you  are  a  physician  treating  diabetes 
patients  who  are  insured  by  an  Aetna  HMO,  you  might 
get  a  targeted  monthly  mailing  reminding  you  to  send 
your  patients  for  an  eye  examination.  Or  you  might 
receive  a  roster  of  your  Aetna  HMO  patients  over  65  who 
have  not  yet  received  a  pneumonia  vaccine.  This  infor¬ 
mation,  summarized  across  all  combinations  of  23  busi¬ 
ness  dimensions  including  clinical  and  demographic  data 
linked  to  more  than  400,000  health-care  providers,  comes 
from  a  multiterabyte  data  warehouse  running  on  a  clus- 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  ROB  COLUNET 


We  have  a  300-person  contact  center  where  30%  of  our 
volume  is  email,  and  growing.  I  absolutely  believe  using 
Genesys’  framework  and  Internet  solutions  like  Genesys 
E-mail  has  put  us  further  down  the  road  much  sooner. 
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Having  a  framework  that  allows  us  to  scale  up  adding 
new  Internet  solutions  as  we  need  them,  such  as 
on-line  text  chat  and  Voice  over  IP,  is  very  important. 
It  will  make  integration  easier  and  help  us 
conserve  our  capital  investment  as  we  grow. 

KEITH  BARR 
CHIEF  INFORMATION  OFFICER 
SENTO  CORPORATION 


tomorrow 
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Genesys  offers  a  comprehensive,  integrated  suite  of  enterprise  interaction 
management  solutions.  It’s  what  we  do:  help  companies  optimize  customer 
interactions  across  the  enterprise.  To  learn  how  we  helped  Sento  Corporation 
solve  their  interaction  management  needs,  visit  www.genesyslab.com/solutions 


GENESYS1 

Better  Interactions. 
Better  Business. 


ENTERPRISE  ROUTING  :  NETWORK  ROUTING  :  INTEGRATED  SCREEN  POP 


A  Walk  in  the  PARC 

Of  smart  staples,  Hydras  and 
search-and-rescue  PolyBots 


JOHN  SEELY  BROWN  JOKES 
that  his  primary  respon¬ 
sibility  as  director  of  Xerox 
Corp.’s  Palo  Alto  Research 
Center  (PARC)  is  to  make  sure 
that  under  no  circumstances  is 
there  a  sequel  to  Fumbling  the 
Future:  How  Xerox  Invented, 
Then  Ignored,  the  First 
Personal  Computer,  the  book 
by  Douglas  K.  Smith  and 
Robert  C.  Alexander  that  docu¬ 
ments  the  copier  company’s  most 
famous  business  gaffe. 


IN  THE  LABORATORY 


A  visit  to  the  facility  shows  that, 
if  nothing  else,  PARC’s  researchers 
haven’t  lost  their  creativity.  They’re 
working  on  everything  from  devices 
that  move  paper  using  air  currents 
(rather  than  mechanics)  to  docu¬ 
ments  that  contain  hidden  annota¬ 
tions.  Here’s  a  look  at  some  projects 
PARC  is  willing  to  talk  about: 

E-Tags  are  an  extremely  imagina¬ 
tive  way  of  interweaving  the  paper- 
based  world  we  still  live  in  with  the 
digital  world.  Imagine  a  wireless 
microchip  containing  data  about  the 
object  it’s  attached  to.  Embedded 
into  what  one  researcher  dubbed  a 
“smart  staple,”  the  tag  can  hold  the 
contents  of  the  document  that  the 
staple  binds  together.  With  its  wire¬ 
less  capabilities,  you  could  hold 
the  document  next  to  the  infrared 
port  of  a  computer  and  have  the 
contents  of  the  hard-copy  document 
transmitted  to  the  computer. 

Other  advancements  seem  more 
like  toys  at  first  glance  but  have  real- 
world  ramifications.  The  PolyBot  is 


a  robot  powered  by  40Mhz  Power¬ 
PC  555  processors  that  can  recon¬ 
figure  itself  to  roll  like  a  tank  tread, 
slither  like  a  snake  or  crawl  like  a 
spider;  while  it  sounds  like  a  top- 
seller  for  Toys  “R”  Us,  it  could  be 
used  for  surveillance  and  search- 
and-rescue  scenarios.  There’s  also  a 
prototype  of  a  book  that  has  its  own 
interactive  soundtrack,  broadcast¬ 
ing  through  speakers  built  into  the 
chair  the  reader  sits  in.  Fun  for  kids, 
it  also  has  potential  as  a  language¬ 
teaching  tool. 

Finally,  the  PARC  staff  also  took 
great  pains  to  show  off  Hydra,  what 
they  called  the  world’s  smallest  IP 
server.  Unlike  the  one  developed  by 
Stanford  professor  Vaughan  Pratt 
(see  “A  Byte-Size  Server,”  CIO 
Section  1,  June  15, 1999)  with  a  sep¬ 
arate  battery,  this  one  incorporates 
the  battery  pack,  and  is  still  about 
the  size  of  a  pack  of  cigarettes.  It’s 
also  the  only  miniature  Web  server 
that  can  be  connected  directly  to  an 
Ethernet;  others  have  to  be  first  con¬ 
nected  to  a  PC  to  achieve  Internet 
connectivity.  Visit  www.parc.xerox. 
com  for  more  on  Xerox  PARC. 

-Howard  Baldwin 


Emerging 

Technology 

ter  of  massively  parallel  IBM  SP2  main¬ 
frames  that  captures  information  about 
Aetna’s  21  million  HMO  subscribers. 

From  Standalone  to  Web  Access 

The  Web-enablement  of  analytical  appli¬ 
cations  has  made  it  easier  to  share  the 
results  of  multidimensional  analysis  with 
everyone  from  the  CEO  to  the  marketing 
department.  Ernex  Marketing  Tech¬ 
nologies  Inc.  of  Vancouver,  Canada,  uses 
Cognos  PowerPlay  to  find  trends  in  mar¬ 
keting  data.  The  company  shares  the 
results  of  its  analysis  with  its  clients  so  that 
they  can  gauge  the  effectiveness  of  their 
marketing  efforts.  When  Ernex  began  to 
use  PowerPlay  in  1997,  it  initially  offered 
clients  a  licensed  copy  of  the  software  and 
CD-ROMs  containing  monthly  data 
updates.  The  marketer  quickly  switched 
to  a  Web  implementation  for  client  access, 
however,  because  it  found  that  its  clients’ 
IS  departments  were  reluctant  to  support 
any  software,  including  PowerPlay,  with¬ 
out  it  being  internally  certified  and 
approved  for  use.  “We  encountered  a  ‘not 
on  our  network’  reaction  when  we  offered 
a  standalone  application.  We  would  have 
had  to  supply  a  standalone  workstation 
in  order  for  IS  to  allow  them  to  run  it,” 
says  Malcolm  Fowler,  Ernex’s  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  business  development. 

Now  that  Ernex  can  provide  its 
clients  with  access  to  PowerPlay  via 
Cognos  Impromptu  Web  Reports 
(IWR),  its  clients  get  access  to  real-time 
data  and  their  IS  departments  are  no 
longer  concerned  about  supporting  the 
application.  “One  remaining  concern  is 
that  some  clients  are  dealing  with  fire¬ 
wall  and  bandwidth  problems,  both  of 
which  can  slow  Web  access.  We  feel  that 
by  next  year  they  will  have  installed 
higher-speed  interfaces  that  should  solve 
this  problem,”  says  Fowler. 

Some  companies  that  used  an  earlier 
generation  of  multidimensional  analysis 
tools  are  now  able  to  get  better  data  after 
having  updated  their  analytical  applica¬ 
tions.  Sea-Land  Service,  which  recently 
sold  its  international  shipping  segment 
to  Danish  company  Maersk  Inc.,  is  no 
newcomer  to  using  analytical  applica¬ 
tions  for  costing.  “We  started  slicing  and 
dicing  our  business  about  five  years  ago 
[to  keep  track  of  costs].  Now  we  deter¬ 


mine  profit  and  loss  for  every  load  we 
move,”  says  Heilpern.  Sea-Land  found 
that  the  costing  models  it  had  developed 
were  accurate  but  hard  to  use.  Now  its 
financial  analysts  use  ABC  Technologies 
Inc.’s  Oros  software  to  do  activity-based 


costing  and  analyze  the  results  using 
Hyperion  Essbase  with  a  Microsoft  Excel 
front  end.  Essbase  has  also  become  Sea- 
Land’s  primary  interface  to  Oracle 
Corp.’s  Oracle  General  Ledger. 

After  deploying  to  its  financial  analysts, 
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Genesys  offers  a  comprehensive,  integrated  suite  of  enterprise  interaction 
management  solutions.  It’s  what  we  do:  help  companies  optimize  customer 
interactions  across  the  enterprise.  To  learn  how  we  helped  Sprint  PCS 
solve  their  interaction  management  needs,  visit  www.genesyslab.com/solutions 
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Sea-Land  implemented  Hyperion’s  Wired  for  its 
OLAP  module  to  create  a  simplified  interface  of  pull¬ 
down  menus  and  buttons  for  business  users.  This 
Web-enabled  interface  has  made  it  easier  for  business 
users  at  Sea-Land  to  choose  their  dimensions  and 
then  view  their  data  in  graphical  form.  Instead  of 
ordering  reports  from  the  IS  department,  business 
decision-makers  study  graphical  views  of  selected 
dimensions  and  use  this  information  to  assign  accu¬ 
rate  unit  costs  to  each  load  on  every  trade  route.  “As 
we  get  better  data,  we  are  able  to  pinpoint  costs  much 
more  accurately  and  then  act  upon  that  information. 
For  instance,  after  the  activity-based  costing  model 
showed  us  that  20  percent  of  our  revenue  went  to 
positioning  empty  loads,  we  took  measures  to  com¬ 
pensate,  including  giving  up  some  [dock]  slots  that 
were  not  profitable,”  says  Heilpern. 

Integration  with  Core  Applications 

Web-based  analytic  applications  are  also  becoming 
more  tightly  integrated  with  core  business  applica¬ 
tions  than  were  the  standalone  client/server  versions 
of  analytic  applications.  Integration  has  extended 
beyond  enterprise  resource  planning  (ERP)  appli¬ 
cations  to  encompass  customer  relationship  man¬ 
agement  applications.  For  example,  Rockwell 
Automation  of  Cleveland  integrated  Clarify  Inc.’s 
ClearSupport  and  other  tools  with  the  E-Business 
Performance  Management  (EPM)  application 
package  from  Broadbase  Software  in  order  to  mon¬ 
itor  customer  satisfaction  on  a  per-customer  and 
per-region  basis  in  its  14  North  American  call  cen¬ 
ters.  Rockwell  captures  data  from  its  call  centers 
from  various  “touch  points”  including  phone  calls, 
e-mails  from  technical  support  people  and  cus¬ 
tomer-generated  Clarify  trouble  tickets. 

The  integration  of  Clarify  with  EPM  has  allowed 
Rockwell  Automation  to  make  use  of  Clarify  data 
in  ways  that  would  not  have  been  possible  with 
straight  reporting  tools.  “We  have  been  able  to  do 
management  analysis  of  our  call  centers  to  see  which 
businesses  are  generating  the  most  calls.  EPM  also 
helps  us  do  scheduling  based  upon  the  actual  times 
of  day  when  call  centers  are  operating  at  their  peak,” 
says  David  Handley,  manager  of  support  systems. 

Although  an  increasing  number  of  analytic  appli¬ 
cations  are  integrated  with  core  enterprise  applica¬ 
tions,  Dan  Sholler,  a  senior  program  director  in  the 
Application  Delivery  Strategies  service  at  Meta 
Group  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  cautions  IT  man¬ 
agers  not  to  “expect  a  single  common  architecture 
for  analytical  applications.  Right  now  it’s  more  real¬ 
istic  to  expect  to  need  multiple  sets  of  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  especially  if  the  enterprise  needs  specialized 
tools  such  as  reservation  pricing  analysis,”  he  says. 

Though  some  companies  like  Aetna  have  ana- 


Handheld  Data  Collection 

Remember  that  hideous  practice  of  highlighting  important 
passages  in  your  college  textbooks?  You  still  had  to  go  back  and 
transcribe  the  information.  But  what  if  the  highlighter  could  act 
as  a  scanner,  inputting  the  data  for  you?  That  would  almost  be  worth 
going  back  to  college  for.  C  Technologies  AB,  based  in  Lund,  Sweden, 
has  developed  the  handheld  C-Pen  200  to  do  just  that.  An  integrated 
digital  camera  scans  text  (in  anywhere  from  7-  to  20-point  type)  and 
using  OCR  software,  transforms  it  into  editable  text  that  can  be  trans¬ 
mitted  wirelessly  to  a  Windows-  or  NT-based  PC.  The 
C-Pen  200  has  a  two-line  display  screen  and  weighs 
just  five  ounces.  It  includes  2MB  of  flash  memory, 
which  can  hold  approximately  100  pages  of  text. 
Another,  earlier  version  of  the  pen  includes  8MB  of 
flash  memory,  which  can  hold  approximately  3,000 
pages  of  text. 

The  company  anticipates  that  researchers,  stu¬ 
dents  and  business  professionals  will  use  the  device. 
Although  the  operating  system  for  the  pen  is  pro¬ 
prietary,  the  company  plans  to  make  it  possible  for 
third  parties  to  write  software  that  will  integrate 
with  the  pen.  The  company  is  also  planning  to 
develop  e-mail,  fax,  dictionary  and  language 
translation  applications  for  the  pen.  A  250-address 
directory  is  available.  The  price  is  $200  for  the  C-Pen 
200  and  $400  for  the  model  with  extra  memory. 

For  more  information,  call  877  275-2736  or  visit 
www.cpen.com. 

Enterprise  Project  Management 

X etech  data  systems  Inc.,  which  focuses  on  what  it  calls  "labor 
I  resource  planning,"  has  developed  Enterprise  Project,  which  inte- 
*  grates  with  Microsoft  Project  98  to  simultaneously  manage  all  projects 
and  resources  across  the  enterprise.  It  adds  dynamic  access  to  enterprise 
resources,  a  skills-based  resource  search  engine,  as  well  as  robust  execu¬ 
tive  reporting  and  decision-support  tools.  It  also  provides  executives, 
supervisors  and  project  managers  secure  access  to  information  for  man¬ 
aging  corporatewide  objectives. 

The  software's  Workforce  Advanced  Resource  Planning  (WARP)  module 
is  an  automated  scheduler  that's  based  on  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  an 
enterprise's  workforce.  With  WARP,  project  managers  plan  by  specifying 
the  skills  required  for  tasks,  and  WARP  models  several  "best-case"  scenar¬ 
ios  based  on  the  multiple  skills  of  each  employee,  overtime  allocation 
and  other  variables  such  as  cash  flow.  Using  the  scheduler,  a  project  man¬ 
ager  can  conduct  what-if  scenarios  to  see  what  the  bottom-line  impact 
would  be  if  all  projects  across  the  enterprise  were  rescheduled  to  allow 
for  one  hour  of  overtime.  Enterprise  Project  starts  at  $2,500  per  user 
license;  volume  discounts  are  available.  Pricing  for  the  scheduler  module 
had  not  been  determined  at  press  time.  For  more  information,  call  805 
383-8500  or  visit  www.jetechdata.com. 
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Mainframe  Testing 

IF  MAINFRAMES  ARE  DEAD,  SO  IS  FREDDY  KRUEGER.  They're  Still 
there,  and  companies  are  still  building  products  for  them.  Polaris 
Communications  Inc.'s  Diablo  is  a  combined  hardware  and  software 
solution  that  lets  you  test  mainframe  control  units  and  peripherals  di¬ 
rectly  from  a  computer  running  Windows  NT  or  2000.  It  incorporates 
scripting  software  and  a  PCI  card  to  connect  to  a  mainframe's  ESCON  or 
parallel  ("bus  &  tag")  channel,  so  that  technicians  can  test  mainframe 
control  unit  behavior  through  scripts.  The  scripts  can  contain  command 
control  words  (CCW)  sequences,  expected  statuses  and  a  variety  of  mech¬ 
anisms  to  create  the  complex  channel  programs  used  by  these  devices, 
without  actually  being  connected  to  a  mainframe.  The  company  antici¬ 
pates  shortened  development  cycles,  better  quality  control  of  finished 
products  and  reduced  dependence  on  costly  mainframe  resources. 

Diablo  comes  with  one  of  two  PCI  cards:  the  7100  PCI  to  Bus  &  Tag 
Channel  Emulator  or  the  7950  PCI  to  ESCON  Channel  Emulator.  Both 
devices  use  onboard  CPUs  to  emulate  mainframe  channel  processors. 
They  contain  hardware-controlled  data-transfer  logic  and  onboard  mem¬ 
ory  that  can  drive  peripherals  at  true  channel  speeds  (4.5  MBps  for  Bus  & 
Tag  and  17  MBps  for  ESCON).  Diablo  is  priced  at  $20,000,  including  soft¬ 
ware,  documentation  and  one  of  the  two  PCI  cards.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  call  503  643-1533  or  visit  www.polariscomm.com. 


Digital  Mock-Ups 


IT'S  ALL  THE  RAGE  NOW  TO  DESIGN  PRODUCTS  Completely  in 
cyberspace,  skipping  the  tedious  step  of  doing  life-size  mock-ups.  To 
simplify  this  procedure  across  the  lifetime  of  a  product,  not  just  dur¬ 
ing  its  development,  Parametric  Technology  Corp.  has  developed  Division 
MockUp  2000i,  which  provides  a  common  database  for  visualization,  and 

analysis  and  communication  about  a 
product  through  all  phases  of  its  devel¬ 
opment.  The  software  transforms  CAD 
models  from  multiple  sources  into  a 
single,  digital  prototype,  giving  design¬ 
ers,  engineers  and  product  planners  the 
ability  to  visualize,  share,  examine  and 
understand  their  virtual  products.  The 
graphic  simulation  of  virtual  prototypes 
should  reduce  time-to-market  by  identify¬ 
ing  assembly  problems  early  in  the  process 
before  actual  parts  are  ordered. 

Using  customizable  options,  manufacturers 
can  use  MockUp  2000i  to  perform  simulation  authoring  with  event-based 
sequences,  human  factor  studies  with  mannequins  and  styling  reviews 
with  real-time  reflections.  An  integrated  report  generator  creates  design 
reviews  for  tracking  of  issues.  The  software  supports  CAD  data  from  CAD 
systems  such  as  Catia,  l-Deas,  Unigraphics  and  MicroStation,  as  well  as 
from  standard  formats  such  as  Open  Inventor,  VRML,  STL,  GBF,  MultiGen, 
3D  Studio  and  IGES.  Prices  start  at  $6,995  per  concurrent  floating  license. 
For  more  information,  call  781  398-5000  or  visit  www.ptc.com. 


lytical  applications  that  use  data  warehouses  with 
billions  of  rows  of  data,  there  is  also  a  trend  toward 
departmental  solutions  with  small  data  marts.  At 
Charles  Schwab  Institutional,  a  business  unit  of 
Charles  Schwab  &  Co.  Inc.,  MIS  Director  Sergey 
Muza  has  implemented  a  comprehensive  business 
intelligence  application  using  Seagate’s  Holos.  This 
application,  called  Service  to  Investment  Managers 
Plus  (SIM+),  can  look  at  summarized  data  from 
groups  of  advisers,  drill  down  one  level  to  see  indi¬ 
vidual  financial  advisers  or  analyze  all  the  way 
down  to  the  customer  level.  SIM+  helps  Schwab 
assess  the  profitability  of  each  group  of  accounts 
and  use  the  information  to  determine  the  optimal 
commission  schedule  for  a  specific  institution  by 
analyzing  the  trading  habits  of  many  of  its  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  associated  data  mart  for  SIM+  has  a 
terabyte  of  data  about  Charles  Schwab  Insti¬ 
tutional’s  800,000  accounts,  grouped  by  business 
segment.  “SIM+  provides  business  managers  with 
a  way  to  forecast  how  their  relationship  with  par¬ 
ticular  clients  will  change  if  the  commission  struc¬ 
ture  changes,”  says  Muza. 

Hidden  Barriers 

Even  though  you’ve  used  these  kinds  of  analytical 
applications  before,  the  latest  evolution  will  reveal 
information  that  may  manifest  itself  in  unusual 
ways.  This  information  can  change  the  way  a  com¬ 
pany  views  its  suppliers,  its  competitors — and  even 
its  own  sales  force.  Sometimes  fear  of  change — in 
this  case,  in  the  increased  availability  of  informa¬ 
tion — is  a  greater  barrier  than  any  technical  chal¬ 
lenge.  With  nearly  80  internal  business  users 
already  accessing  information  via  Wired  for  OLAP, 
it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  Sea-Land  to  let  cus¬ 
tomers  know  why  the  company  is  now  sending 
some  of  its  business  to  other  shippers  rather  than 
continuing  unprofitable  routes.  “We  had  some 
intense  discussions  about  sharing  some  of  the  data 
with  customers.  At  this  point  we  have  not  made  this 
information  available.  Some  managers  are  terrified 
that  members  of  our  sales  force  will  overreact  to 
our  profitability  findings  and  leave  us  for  a  com¬ 
petitor  who  now  services  the  routes  that  used  to  be 
part  of  their  territory,”  says  Heilpern. 

The  key,  then,  is  to  use  these  latest  data-analysis 
tools  wisely — to  reveal  not  only  where  business 
might  be  contracting  but  also  where  there’s  the 
potential  for  expansion.  These  are  tools  for  making 
information  available,  not  for  hiding  it.  Better  to  use 
them  to  paint  a  complete  picture  than  to  hoard  data 
and  risk  incorrect  interpretations.  BE! 


Peggy  King  is  an  Oakland,  Calif.-based  technology 
writer.  She  can  be  reached  at  peggyking@aol.com. 
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Ken  Harris 
on  the  Vision 
Thing 

What's  the  most  important 
leadership  strategy  you've 
relied  on  during  your 
career? 

When  I’ve  been  in  challeng¬ 
ing  situations,  time  and 
again,  the  right  solution  has 
been  to  talk  to  people.  I  used 
to  think  that  all  conversa¬ 
tions  had  to  lead  to  action  or 
conversion  of  your  adver¬ 
saries.  But  I  learned  that  if 
you  are  always  trying  to  win 
people  over,  you  can  spend  a 
lot  of  time  wrapped  up  in 
negative  energy.  That’s  not 
the  case  when  you  are  having 
a  dialogue  simply  to  under¬ 
stand  someone’s  position  and 
perspective.  The  act  of  com¬ 
munication  builds  bonds  of 
trust.  By  keeping  the  commu¬ 
nication  channels  open,  you 
will  always  gain,  not  lose. 

If  you're  not  trying  to  con¬ 
vert  enemies  or  prompt 
action,  what  do  you  talk 
about? 

I  talk  a  lot  about  vision.  I 
have  the  equivalent  of  a  sales¬ 
man’s  brief  that  I  carry 
around.  It’s  the  vision  of 
what  I’m  trying  to  lead  the 
organization  to  achieve  with 
technology.  It’s  an  important 
context  for  conversations 
with  both  the  business  and 
technology  people. 

This  portable  vision  of 
yours,  what  does  it  look 
like  exactly? 

The  vision  brief  may  be  a 
PowerPoint  presentation  that 


talks  about  what  we  re  trying 
to  do  from  a  business  point 
of  view,  such  as  creating  the 
capability  to  know  more 
about  our  customers  in  a  few 
hot-button  areas.  The  busi¬ 
ness  terminology  may  be 
knowledge  to  make  better 
business  decisions  about 
customer  service.  The  tech¬ 
nology  term  could  be  data 
warehousing. 

Is  technology  part  of 
your  vision  brief? 

It’s  not  technology-based; 
you  start  with  capabilities. 
For  example,  if  the  vision 
for  an  HR  organization  is 
the  capability  for  individual 
employees  to  maintain  their 
own  data,  you  have  a  self- 
help  concept.  I  can  then  talk 
to  HR  people  about  a  pro¬ 
cess — how  employees  could 
access  their  health-care  ben¬ 
efits  online,  for  example.  I 
can  then  extend  that  dia¬ 
logue  to  where  and  how  the 
access  will  happen.  But  that 
part  doesn’t  need  to  be  in  the 


*en  Harris'  senior  vice  president 
and  GO,  The  Gap  me,  San  Francisco 

►  Line  of  Business  Apparel  man¬ 
ufacturer  and  retailer 

►  Bio  Joined  The  Gap  as  CIO  in 

September  1999  after  ayear- 
and-a-halfas  CIO  of  Nike  Inc; 
Prior  to  that,  Harris  held  top  is 
executive  positions  at  PepsiCo 
Inc,  Pepsi-Co la  Co.,  KFC  Corn 
Taco  Bell  Corp.  and  at  various 
anks;  he  also  ran  his  own  man¬ 
agement  consulting  practice 
Challenges  Leveraging  technol¬ 
ogy  to  enhance  the  customer 
experience  at  The  Gap 


How  do  you  get  the 
vision? 

A  lot  of  organizations  have 
strategic  plans,  and  that 
helps,  but  it  may  not  be  suf¬ 
ficient.  When  I  join  an  orga¬ 
nization,  I’ll  ask  what  the 
business’s  core  competencies 
are  today  and  what  we  want 
them  to  be  in  the  future.  I 
may  put  the  competencies 
down  on  paper  as  part  of 
my  vision  and  go  around  the 
organization  to  find  out  if 
others  agree  or  disagree 
with  them.  In  most  organi¬ 
zations,  you  won’t  get  a 
complete  consensus  on  core 
competencies.  The  value  is 
in  having  the  dialogue 

because  then  you’ll 
understand  the 
nuances  and  political 
forces  that  matter.  It’s 
important  to  know  if 
those  forces  are  at 
odds  with  the  vision 
you’re  building.  As 
you  collect  feedback, 
you  look  to  modify  the 
vision — it’s  a  living 
document.  Over  the 
years  it  will  change  sig¬ 
nificantly. 


vision  brief.  The  HR  vice 
president  will  ask  me  how 
we  can  create  access  for 
employees,  and  at  that  point 
I  can  bring  technology  into 
the  discussion.  So  this  way 
it’s  the  HR  vice  president 
who  invites  the  technology 
discussion.  And  when  we 
talk  about  it,  he  or  she  will 
have  a  greater  understanding 
of  it. 


What's  the  ultimate 
payoff  from  talking 
vision? 

It  will  help  business 
people  make  decisions 
about  what  they  need 
in  order  to  achieve  their 
goals,  which  will  in  turn 
help  the  technology  people 
build  the  tools  that  are 
needed.  With  the  IS  people, 
you  will  get  a  tremendous 
increase  in  buy-in,  and  their 
capabilities  will  improve 
because  they  understand 
why  they  are  doing  what 
they  are  doing. 

-Richard  Pastore 
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Only  Rational  ClearCase  accurately  versions,  protects,  and 
retrieves  those  assets  as  they  change  over  time.  Your  sensitive 
web  artifacts,  mission-critical  data,  even  hug  fixes  are  all  within 
reach  in  just  seconds.  Rational  ClearCase  tamperproof's  software 
projects  so  they  can’t  he  lost,  overwritten,  or  sabotaged.  Plus,  only 
Rational  ClearCase  automatically  resolves  conflicts  as  it  brins 
different  project  development  streams  together  —  greatly  improv¬ 
ing  team  efficiency.  Best  of  all,  it’s  scalable,  unifying  teams 
of  developers  across  continents  and  platforms.  Secure  your 
assets  with  Rational  ClearCase,  ranked  the  market 
share  leader  in  software  configuration  manage' 
ment  in  a  recent  report  by  IDC.*  Visit 
our  website  for  the  full  story. 
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that  an  integrated  high-availability  solution  is 
helping  to  ensure  continuous  access  to  data, 
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age.  How?  By  replicating  data  in  realtime  to  a 
secondary  system,  which  can  be  located  virtu¬ 
ally  anywhere,  and  transparently  switching 
users  when  a  problem  is  detected. 

ARCs erve/A  Complete  Storage 
Management™,  delivers  advanced  functionality, 
easy  administration,  and  unsurpassed  reliability 
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a  global  enterprise.  ARCserve/Fs  extensive 
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support,  automated  disaster  recovery,  "hot’’ 
application  protection,  enhanced  performance, 
policy-based  data  management,  and  support 
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Area  Networks. 

For  more  information  on  our  high-avail¬ 
ability  solutions,  call  1-877-2  GO  FOR  IT 
or  visit  www.cai.com/justarcserveit  Do  it 

today — because  when  it 
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non-stop  service,  you 
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